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ABSTRACT 


There  were  three  purposes  for  this  study:  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  elementary  social  studies  program 
in  Alberta  from  pre-1905  to  19^9?  to  identify  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  enterprise 
method  of  teaching  social  studies  in  1936  and  to  identify 
the  key  educators  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  1936 
revision.  The  primary  sources  of  data  were  original  docu¬ 
ments,  a  file  of  correspondence,  reports  and  minutes  of 
meetings  located  in  the  Department  of  Education  Archives 
and  referred  to  as  the  Newland  Papers,  and  the  Minutes  of 
the  Edmonton  Education  Society  located  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education  Archives,  University  of  Alberta. 

Pre-1936  curricula  were  found  to  be  subject  centred. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  subject  matter  rather  than  the 
child.  Some  integration  of  subjects  was  seen  in  the  curri¬ 
cula  of  the  1920's  but  reached  a  peak  in  1936,  when  the 
Alberta  version  of  the  activity-type  method  of  education, 
the  enterprise  method,  was  established.  The  enterprise 
method  was  used  within  a  broad  framework  of  social  studies 
content  and  allowed  the  teacher  a  large  amount  of  choice 
as  to  the  kinds  of  enterprises  to  be  undertaken.  With 
each  succeeding  revision  in  19^0  and  in  191+7  an  increase 
in  the  structuring  of  the  program  resulted  in  a  decrease  of 
the  choices  available  to  the  teacher. 
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Four  influences  on  the  development  of  the  enterprise 
method  were  discerned. 

1.  Some  educators  saw  the  activity-type  method  of 
education  as  a  solution  for  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
depression  era.  The  social  unrest  of  the  period  resulted 
in  the  hope  that  a  new  social  order  would  be  created  as  a 
result  of  the  way  in  which  children  were  educated. 

2.  Pre-1936  curricula  created  problems  for  one- 
roomed  schools  because  of  the  number  of  daily  recitation 
periods  required.  Opposition  to  the  establishment  of  two 
curricula,  one  for  rural  ungraded  schools  and  another  for 
urban  graded  schools,  led  to  a  search  for  a  method  of 
adapting  one  curriculum  to  a  variety  of  school  situations. 

3.  The  1936  revision  was  influenced  by  American 
educational  thinking  which  at  the  time  was  centred  on  the 
activity-type  method.  Some  of  Alberta’s  leading  educators 
attended  American  universities.  In  addition,  American 
educational  literature  and  the  presence  in  Alberta  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association  influenced 
the  program. 

k.  The  activity-type  method  was  felt  to  be  an  ans¬ 
wer  to  problems  inherent  in  pre-1936  curricula.  Too  great 
an  emphasis  was  felt  to  have  been  placed  on  isolated  fac¬ 
tual  knowledge  with  little  regard  for  generalizations  and 
the  relationship  of  one  subject  area  to  another.  Teaching 
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tended  towards  excessive  use  of  drill  and  other  memoriza¬ 
tion  techniques,  particularly  in  history  and  geography. 

The  revision  committees  felt  a  need  for  more  emphasis  on 
the  child  in  the  learning  process  and  for  the  organization 
of  subject  matter  into  meaningful,  related  units  of  work. 

Of  the  many  educators  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  1936  revision,  four  stand  out  as  key  persons.  These 
were  H.  C.  Newland,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Donalda  Dickie 
and  Olive  M.  Fisher,  normal  school  instructors  and  W.  E. 
Hay,  an  inspector  of  schools. 
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PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  STUDY 

The  elementary  school  studies  curriculum  has  includ¬ 
ed  many  subject  areas  of  the  curriculum  since  its  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  province  in  1936. ^  The  broad  principles  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  curriculum  committees  in  the  mid-1930's  are, 
up  to  the  present,  still  being  applied  to  the  social  studies 
curriculum.  The  foreword  to  the  current  curriculum  bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
states  that  the  program,  although  presented  in  a  slightly 
different  form,  is  still  "organized  on  essentially  the  same 
fundamental  principles  as  were  introduces  in  the  1936  pro- 
gram."  The  proposed  revision  for  1963  also  indicates  little 
fundamental  change. 

Since  the  program  has  been  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  Alberta  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  study  of  its  devel¬ 
opment  is  warranted. 

I.  PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  survey  the 
development  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  from  the  time 

■^Government  of  Alberta,  The  alberta  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  (Edmonton:  Queen's  Printer,  1959) ?  P«  80. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Bulletin  2,  Elementary 
School  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  19^9)?  Foreword. 
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of  the  North-West  Territories  to  19^7  and  to  identify  the 
influences  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  pedagogical  organization  referred  to  as  the  enterprise 
method.  A  secondary  purpose  is  to  reveal  the  contributions 
made  by  the  key  educators  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  1936  revision. 


II.  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  body  of  the  thesis  includes  a  critical  analysis 
of  selected  curriculum  research  experiments  conducted  in 
the  United  States.  The  review  is  included  to  show  that  the 
progressive  theories  of  education  which  influenced  Alberta1 s 
educators  were  not  based  on  wholly  sound  research..  Neither 
the  research  designs  nor  the  statistical  procedures  were 
satisfactory  in  the  research  in  this  field  in  the  thirties. 
This  was  not,  however,  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  research 
reports  on  educators  in  Alberta. 

An  overview  of  the  curricula  preceding  1936  will  be 
dealt  with  from  four  points  of  view:  the  subject  matter  con¬ 
tent,  the  kind  of  educational  philosophy  upon  which  the 
course  was  based,  the  contemporary  opinion  of  people  close¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  program  in  question,  and  the  histori¬ 
cal  aspects  of  how  and  why  the  program  came  into  existence. 

The  1936  program  will  be  studied  in  relation  to  the 
factors  which  influenced  the  decision  to  change  from  a 
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traditional  subject  centred  curriculum  to  an  adaptation  of 
the  activity  curriculum.  The  explanation  of  why  the  pro¬ 
gram  came  into  existence  will  be  followed  by  a  chapter 
showing  how  the  change  occurred. 

An  analysis  of  this  program  and  of  subsequent  revi¬ 
sions  is  included  to  explain  how  the  enterprise  method  was 
used  and  what  was  expected  of  it.  An  overview  of  the 
social  studies  subject  content  is  presented  in  order  to 
show  the  integration  of  subject  matter,  one  of  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  1936  revision. 

The  primary  sources  of  information  for  this  thesis 
were  original  documents.  Of  particular  note  is  an  unor¬ 
ganized  file  of  correspondence,  minutes  of  meetings  and 
reports  which  for  a  lack  of  an  official  title  is  referred 
to  as  the  Newland  Papers.  This  set  of  documents  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta. 

Reports  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  provided 
much  official  data  concerning  elementary  social  studies 
curricula.  Correspondence  between  the  author  and  some  of 
the  members  of  the  revision  committees  provided  background 
information  which  normally  is  not  included  in  official 
reports.  Other  sources  of  information  are  listed  in  the 
bibliography. 
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III.  DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

The  term  “enterprise”,  used  to  designate  a  part  of 
the  elementary  curriculum  after  1936,  has  three  connota¬ 
tions.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  content  of  the  subject, 
social  studies,  in  the  elementary  school,  to  denote  a  way 
of  organizing  social  studies  content  for  study  into  units 
of  work,  and  to  denote  the  Alberta  version  of  the  activity- 
type  method  of  education. J  In  this  thesis  the  word  “enter¬ 
prise”  will  be  used  to  indicate  a  unit  of  work,  and  the 
phrase  11  enterprise  method”  will  be  used  to  indicate  the 
Alberta  version  of  activity-type  pedagogy. 

The  term  "subject-type”  as  used  in  this  thesis  will 
mean  that  type  of  teaching  procedure  which  is  subject  cen¬ 
tred.  Usually  a  detailed  curriculum  is  provided  which 
must  be  followed  closely.  The  knowledge  of  each  subject  is 
in  the  main  separated  from  that  in  other  subject  areas. 

This  type  of  program  tends  to  be  formal  and  rigid. 

The  term  “activity-type”  is  used  to  indicate  the 
main  alternative  to  the  “subject-type”  program.  Here  the 
program  is  centred  on  the  child  who  is  given  a  part  to 
play  in  deciding  what,  how  and  when  things  are  to  be  learned. 
The  natural  interests  of  the  children  must  act  as  the 

■^Government  of  Alberta,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Education  in  Alberta  (Edmonton:  Queen’s  Printer,  1959)) 
p.  105. 
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guiding  principles.  Basic  skills  are  presented  as  the 
need  for  them  becomes  evident  during  the  development  of 
the  work  in  progress. 

IV.  TIME  LIMITATION 

This  thesis  will  trace  the  development  of  the 
elementary  social  studies  program  from  1905  to  19*+9>  the 
year  of  the  adoption  of  the  curriculum  revision  current 
until  1963. 


« 
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CHAPTER  II 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  RESEARCH  PUBLISHED  1920-1939  DEALING 
WITH  THE  ACTIVITY-TYPE  METHOD  OF  EDUCATION 

This  chapter  will  present  a  review  of  research 
studies  which  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the 
activity-type  method  of  education  as  compared  to  the  sub¬ 
ject-type  method*  The  method  followed  in  this  chapter 
will  be  that  of  appraising  a  series  of  selected  research 
experiments*  The  analysis  of  these  studies  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  light  of  present  day  standards  of  educa- 

1 

tional  research.  The  chapter  will  be  presented  in  four 
sections:  introduction,  limits  of  the  appraisal,  the 
appraisal  of  selected  research  studies  by  Collings, 
Washburne  and  Raths,  Hartshorne  and  May,  Wrightstone, 
Pistor,  Crawford,  Tate  and  McDougall,  and  a  final  section 
of  summary  and  conclusions. 


“Well-designed  studies  have  certain  characteris¬ 
tics.  They  are  free  from  bias,  which  may  be  introduced  in 
a  number  of  ways,  some  of  which  are  not  easily  discerned. 
They  must  provide  some  satisfactory  way  of  estimating  error. 
They  must  insure  sufficient  precision  to  provide  answers 
to  the  questions  asked.  The  design  must  also  be  such  that 
it  yields  as  much  information  as  possible  from  the  number 
of  observations  that  are  made.** 

Robert  M.  W.  Travers,  An  Introduction  to  Education¬ 
al  Research  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1958) , 
p.  399. 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 

Activity-type  education  or  the  activity-type  theory 

of  learning  has  its  modern  antecedents  in  Rousseau's  con- 

2 

ception  of  child  nature.  Through  the  influence  of  educa¬ 
tors  such  as  John  Dewey  and  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  activity- 
type  education,  commonly  referred  to  as  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion,  became  a  "potent  force  in  American  Education. 

The  essential  tenets  of  the  movement  are  listed 

below: 


1.  Pupil  freedom,  intiative ,  and  independence  in 
thinking . 

2.  An  "activity"  curriculum  based  on  children's 
experiences,  not  on  subject  matter  organized  to  be 
learned.  Teacher  and  children  plan  the  curriculum 
together  on  the  basis  of  problems  arising  within  their 
experience.  Subject  matter  is  to  be  used  in  order  to 
understand  experience  and  thereby  enable  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  direct  and  redirect  it  better. 

3.  Individual  interests  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
motivation;  schools  are  to  be  child-centred;  learn¬ 
ing  must  be  purposeful:  to  solve  problems  which  seem 
important  to  the  pupil. 

4.  No  general  or  ultimate  aim  for  education; 
education  is  growth  to  produce  further  growth. f 


^Stella  Van  Petten  Henderson,  Introduction  to  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  Education  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  19'47)i  P*  250. 

3Ibid. 

^Ibid. .  p.  251. 
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II.  LIMITS  OF  THIS  APPRAISAL 

An  appraisal  of  this  type  is  difficult  because 
research  standards  did  not  have  the  quality  that  is  found 
in  present  day  educational  research.  Since  educational 
theorizing  was  just  beginning  to  grow  out  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  past,  many  researchers  found  it  hard  to  separate 
research  from  philosophy.  The  great  difficulty  as  Wesley^ 
pointed  out  was  that,  in  view  of  the  many  uncontrollable 
factors  which  affected  education,  it  became  difficult  to 
tell  whether  a  study  was  really  valid.  Travers0  mentioned 
that  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  the  published 
research  cn  this  topic  might  have  been  biased  because  only 
those  studies  that  tended  to  prove  the  superiority  of 
activity-type  education  were  published.  Travers  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  this  may  have  been  because  of  the  strong 
feelings  involved  in  this  area.  A  time  limitation  will 
also  be  adhered  to.  Only  those  research  studies  published 
prior  to  1939  will  be  reviewed  here  because,  as  will  be 
pointed  out  later,  Alberta* s  enterprise  program  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  American  research  studies.  The  influence  reached 
a  peak  in  1936  when  the  elementary  school  curriculum  was 

^E.  B.  Wesley,  *’ Social  Studies  —  A  Review  of  the 
Literature, “  Review  of  Educational  Research.  1935* 

xravers,  op.,  cit . .  p.  80. 
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changed  from  a  subject-type  to  an  activity-type  approach. 
The  influence  continued  after  the  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  1936.  For  this  reason  the  time  limitation  was 
extended  to  1939* 


III.  RESEARCH  ANALYSIS 


Collings 

The  pioneer  published  work  attempting  to  prove  the 

superiority  of  activity-type  education  was  completed  by 
7 

Collings.  His  particular  contribution  was  in  bringing 

research  techniques  into  the  small  rural  school.  lie  used 

the  equivalent  group  method  with  the  stated  reservation 

that  the  human  factor  in  educational  research  was  very 

difficult  to  equate  in  terms  of  control  and  experimental 

3 

groups. 

Standardized  tests  of  achievement  were  administered 
to  two  groups  of  pupils.  One  group  was  made  up  of  pupils 
from  a  rural  school  using  activity-type  methods  and  the 
other  group  came  from  a  number  of  rural  schools  in  the  sur 
rounding  district  which  used  the  conventional  approach. 

The  first  set  of  tests  was  administered  in  1917  and  the 
second  set  in  1921. 

^Ellsworth  Collings,  An  Experiment  Tjth  a  Project 
Curriculum  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  19 2m-)  5  235  PP 

^Ibid. .  p. 
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The  changes  prevalent  in  education  at  the  time  are 
exemplified  by  the  number  of  scales  used  to  measure 
achievement  in  the  two  years  mentioned  above.  In  1917 
Collings  used  four  tests  whereas  in  1921  he  used  eleven. 

There  were  seven  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Collings. 
They  dealt  with  such  characteristics  of  the  curriculum  as 
improvement  in  the  fundamental  skills,  changes  in  atti¬ 
tudes  of  children  and  parents,  and  the  improvement  of 
pupil  conduct  outside  the  school  environment.  In  each  of 
the  seven  outcomes  listed  by  Collings,  he  stated  that  they 

seem  “to  show  superiority  for  the  Experimental  School 
o 

groups.” '  Nevertheless,  Collings  conclusions  cannot  be 
accepted  as  valid.'"'' 


^Collings,  op.,  pit..,  p.  6. 

^°There  were  four  variables  which  Collings  did  not 
equate  and  which  invalidate  his  conclusions. 

1.  The  number  and  kinds  of  tests  used  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  experiment  differed  from  the  number  and  kind 
used  at  the  completion  of  the  project. 

2.  Collings  supervised  twenty-four  hours  per  month 
in  the  activity-type  school  and  only  six  hours  per  month  in 
each  of  the  two  control  schools.  In  addition,  he  stated 
that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  in  the  way  of  gath¬ 
ering  materials  and  helping  the  teachers  plan  their  work 

in  the  activity-type  school 

3.  The  teacher-pupil  ratio  in  the  control  schools 
was  one  to  thirty  while  in  the  activity-type  school  it  was 
one  to  twenty. 

4.  The  quality  of  the  teachers  involved  in  the 
experiment  was  not  equated. 
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Washburne  and  Raths 

Most  of  the  studies  presented  in  this  appraisal  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  elementary  school  since  activity- 
type  methods  were  at  first  aimed  at  this  school  level.  One 
study  which  did  not  do  this  was  conducted  by  Washburne  and 
Raths. ^  They  attempted  to  show  that  those  students  reg¬ 
istered  in  Winnetka  Township  High  School  who  came  from 
elementary  schools  using  activity-type  methods  were  super¬ 
ior  in  a  number  of  respects  to  those  who  came  from  schools 
using  subject-type  teaching  techniques.  The  activity-type 
elementary  schools  were  located  in  Winnetka  while  the 
subject-type  schools  were  located  in  neighbouring  towns. 

The  research  was  conducted  by  means  of  equating  two 
groups  of  students,  one  from  each  of  the  two  types  of 
schools  mentioned  above.  The  equalizing  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  I.  Q.,  age,  school  level  (freshman,  sophomore, 
junior,  senior),  socio-economic  level  and  teacher  quality. 
Means  for  each  of  the  four  levels  of  high  school,  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  were  found  in  English,  his¬ 
tory,  mathematics,  science  and  manual  arts.  One  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Washburne  and  Raths  was  that, 

^C.  W.  Washburne  and  Louis  E.  Raths,  “The  High 
School  Achievement  of  Children  Trained  Under  the  Individ¬ 
ual  Technique,11  Elementary  School  Journal  28:21b—  22b, 
November  192b-. 
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"The  pupils  from  Winnetka  are  the  only  group  above  the 
average  of  the  township  in  scholarship  in  all  five  major 
subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  means  in  scholastic  achievement, 
observations  were  made  as  to  pupil  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  which  led  the  researchers  to  state, 
"In  the  proportion  of  pupils  participating  in  extra-curri¬ 
cular  activities,  Winnetka  leads."1^  These  conclusions 
were  of  debatable  validity  because  of  flaws  in  the  research 
design. 


■^Ibid..,  p.  223. 

13Ibid. .  p.  223. 

Ilf 

The  all  important  quality  of  the  teachers  who 
taught  the  two  groups  of  students  in  the  elementary  was  not 
and  could  not  be  equated.  In  addition,  the  researchers 
translated  grade  scores  into  a  scale  of  numerical  values. 
These  scales  were  treated  as  ratio  or  interval  scales  be¬ 
cause  the  authors  proceeded  to  obtain  totals  and  means. 

The  original  marks  as  recorded  by  the  classroom  teachers 
were  A,  B,  C,  D  and  F,  which  were  given  numerical  values 
in  the  following  manner,  A-4,  B-3,  C-2,  D-l  and  F-0.  The 
authors  did  not  indicate  the  interval  represented  by  each 
letter  grading  but  if  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  total  range 
is  100  per  cent,  then  each  letter  would  cover  a  range  of  20 
per  cent.  This  poses  the  question  that  if  a  teacher  graded 
a  student  an  A  in  history,  did  she  mean  100  per  cent,  9$ 
per  cent  or  8l  per  cent?  On  the  basis  of  the  above  scales 
the  authors  stated  that  a  difference  of  20  per  cent  in  any 
scholastic  record  was  significant  enough  to  show  superior¬ 
ity.  By  present  day  standards,  as  outlined  by  Ferguson, 15 
this  w as  not  a  good  enough  test  of  significance. 

1  cr 

'George  A.  Ferguson,  Statistical  Analysis  in  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Education  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1959) 5 

pp.  131-156." 
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Hartshorne  and  May 

Claims  of  superiority  in  scholastic  achievement 

were  not  the  only  criterion  used  for  comparison. 

i  A 

Hartshorne  and  May  in  their  prodigious  experiments  in 
deceit  produced  statistical  evidence  that  there  were  diff¬ 
erences  in  deceptiveness. 

The  authors  located  two  schools  drawing  students 
from  the  same  town.  One  school,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  fine  activity-type  school,  operated  as  part 
of  a  teachers*  college.  The  other  school  was  using  a 
subject-type  method  of  teaching. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  variables  but 
there  were  a  few  that  the  researchers  could  not  control. 
There  was  no  attempt  made  to  find  out  the  degree  of  sub¬ 
ject  centredness  used  in  the  subject-type  school  and  the 
amount  of  activity  in  the  modern  school.  Teaching  quality 
was  not  equated.  Poor  teachers  in  one  school  could  easily 
affect  the  results  of  the  experiment.  The  teachers  in  the 
activity-type  school  were  probably  superior  as  demonstra¬ 
tion  schools  usually  attract  the  better  type  of  teacher. 

The  authors  used  many  devices  for  measuring  the 
degree  of  honesty  among  the  groups.  In  one  type  of  test, 
each  pupil  was  given  a  box  containing  sample  coins.  The 

■^H.  Hartshorne  and  M.  A.  May,  Studies  in  Deceit 
Bk.  2  (New  York:  MacMillan  Company,  1928),  315  pp* 
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students  were  asked  to  inspect  the  coins  in  the  box. 

While  they  were  inspecting  the  coins  in  their  box,  the 
teacher  was  called  out  of  the  room.  She  then  returned  to 
the  room  and  collected  the  boxes.  Unknown  to  the  children, 
was  the  fact  that  the  teacher  knew  who  had  which  box. 

This  along  with  other  tests  of  honesty,  resulted  in  the 
compilation  of  a  large  quantity  of  data  on  the  degree  of 
honesty  of  both  groups. 

The  results  of  the  tests  revealed  that  there  was  a 

marked  difference  between  the  honesty  of  the  two  groups 

and  that  it  was  in  favour  of  the  activity-type  school 

group.  What  the  authors  did  not  take  into  account  was  the 

factor  of  just  how  honest  the  two  groups  were  in  the  first 

place.  This  uncertain  factor  of  what  the  groups  were  like 

before  the  start  of  the  experiment  and  its  effect  on  a 

study  was  recognized  by  one  group  of  experimenters  when 

they  made  the  following  statement. 

None  knows  what  the  situation  was  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Perhaps  the  two  groups  were  equally  good 
in  school  practices.  Or  the  controls,  even,  may 
have  been  the  better  of  the  two. 17 

Wrightstone 

Wrightstone  in  his  study,  “Appraising  Newer 


!7w.  A.  McCall,  J.  P.  Herring  and  J.  J.  Loftus, 
“Measuring  the  Amount  of  Activity  Education  in  Activity  and 
Control  Schools  in  New  York  City,  “Teachers1  College  Record 
39:240,  December  1937* 
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Practices  in  Teaching  Social  Studies,"1  failed  to  controi 
the  teaching  variable  just  as  Coilings  did  in  his  experi¬ 
ment.  He  set  out  to  appraise  new  practices  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  social  studies.  In  so  doing  he  ended  up  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  activity-type  method  with  the  subject-type  method. 

He  used  a  sample  of  thirty  pupils  in  each  of  two 
groups,  equated  as  to  intelligence  (Otis  Self -Administering 
Tests  for  Mental  Ability)  and  chosen  from  two  types  of 
schools,  one  using  the  activity-type  method  and  the  other 
the  subject-type.  A  post-test,  the  Cooperative  American 
History  Test,  Form  1933)  was  used  as  the  basis  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  groups.  The  results 
of  the  test  showed  a  mean  score  of  96.9  lor  the  activity- 
type  group  and  a  mean  score  of  88.6  for  the  subject-type 
group.  There  was  no  reliability  coefficient  given  for  the 
test . 

As  a  second  part  of  the  experiment,  Wrightstone 
appraised  the  dynamic  factors,  as  he  referred  to  them.  For 
this  he  equated  two  groups  of  169  pupils  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  ability  and  socio-economic  level.  To  both  groups  he 
administered  an  unpublished  attitudes  test  with  a  claimed 
reliability  coefficient  of  .9^.  The  results  of  the  test 

1^J.  Wayne  Wrightstone,  "Appraising  Newer  Practices 
In  Teaching  Social  Studies,"  School  Review.  4-2: 688-692, 
November  1931** 
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showed  a  mean  score  of  120.6  for  the  activity-type  group 
as  compared  to  a  mean  score  of  112.75  for  the  subject-type 
group. 

Among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Wrightstone  was 
the  following: 

This  evidence  supports  the  thesis  that,  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  social  studies,  the  newer  approach  is  just  as 
effective  as  the  conventional  approach,  if  no  more  so. 19 

Wrightstone  failed  to  equate  some  important  variables 
in  his  experiment  and  there  was  no  indication  of  the  proce¬ 
dures  used  to  equate  the  pupils  other  than  the  statement, 
"the  pupils  in  the  schools  were  of  approximately  the  same 
socio-economic  status.1 

In  the  important  factor  of  the  quality  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  involved,  he  made  the  statement  that,  “the  teachers 
were  rated  as  excellent  by  their  supervisory  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers."21 

In  a  second  study,  Appraisal  of  Newer  Elementary 

22 

Schools  Practices .  Wrightstone  recognized  the  problem 
involved  in  equating  the  teacher  factor.  He  stated  that 


19Ibid..  p.  691. 

20Ibid..  p.  689. 

21Ibid. 

22J.  Wayne  Wrightstone,  Appraisal  of  Hewer  Elemen- 
tarv  School  Practices  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Columbia  University,  1938),  221  pp. 
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even  though  the  teacher  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
learning  experiences,  this  factor  ,lis  so  difficult  to 
define  or  to  measure  objectively  as  to  be  of  little  value 
in  this  study. Nevertheless,  the  type  and  quality  of 
teaching  being  done  will  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
results  of  any  tests  or  measures  made  of  the  two  groups 
involved • 

In  this  particular  study,  Wrightstone  equated  the 

teachers  on  the  basis  of  salary,  training,  experience  and 

pupil-teacher  ratio.  In  the  important  aspect  of  the 

theory  of  learning  that  each  teacher  was  using,  Wrightstone 

based  his  decision  on  the  fact  that  each  group  of  teachers 

” identified  itself  with  the  basic  philosophy  and  practices 

24 

of  the  type  of  school  in  which  it  was  teaching. “ 

Pupils  were  matched  on  the  basis  of  chronological 
age,  intelligence  and  the  socio-economic  status  of  their 
parents.  The  communities  in  which  the  pupils  lived  were 
also  equated  as  to  general  character,  wealth,  type  of  popu- 
lation,  socio-economic  status  and  background.  ' 

The  study  aimed  at  showing  the  relative  achievement 
of  the  experimental  activity-type  schools  and  the 

2^Ibid. .  p.  159. 

^Ibid . ,  p.  160. 

25Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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conventional  subject-type  schools  in  attaining  six  cardinal 


objectives,  understanding  and  practicing  desirable  social 
relationships,  discovering  and  developing  individual  apti¬ 
tudes,  cultivating  powers  of  critical  thinking,  apprecia¬ 
ting  worthwhile  activities,  gaining  command  of  knowledges 
and  skills  and  building  sound  physical  and  mental  health. 

In  general,  Wrightstone' s  conclusions  were  summed 
up  in  the  following  statement: 

The  comparative  measurement  of  pupil  achievement 
in  attaining  the  major  objectives  of  elementary 
education  in  selected  experimental  and  conventional 
schools  indicates  equal  or  superior  achievement  for 
the  experimental  practices.  Such  evidence  may  be 
interpreted  as  tentative  proof  of  the  validity  of 
the  educational  theory  and  principles  upon  which  the 
newer-type  practices  in  the  selected  schools  are 
established. 

Wrightstone  qualified  this  conclusion  when  he  stated 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  adequate  measuring  instruments  to 
evaluate  significant  outcomes  and  that  the  number  of  pupils 
used  in  the  study  was  too  limited  to  allow  broad  general- 

mO 

izing.  He  further  limited  his  conclusions  by  stating 
that  more  extensive  studies  must  be  carried  out  "if  a  true 
appraisal  of  experimental  as  compared  with  conventional 


26 Ibid. .  p.  162. 
27 Ibid.,  p.  220. 
28Ibld. .  p.  163. 
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practices  is  to  be  provided. 

Pistor 

Up  to  this  point  most  of  the  studies  conducted  were 
of  a  very  general  nature.  A  study  by  Pistor^0  showed  some 
qualities  of  what  may  be  referred  to  as  modern  techniques 
of  research.  Pistor  narrowed  the  problem  down  to  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  growth  of  some  fifth  and  sixth  grade  chil¬ 
dren,  working  under  activity-type  methods  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  school.  His  two  groups  consisted  of  twenty-nine 
pupils  each.  One  group  received  their  grade  three  and 
four  training  in  the  activity-type  method  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  school  The  other  group,  the  control,  completed 
their  grade  three  and  four  under  conventional  methods  in  a 
local  school.  He  was  thus  able  to  partly  eliminate  the 
problem  of  equating  teachers  by  teaching  both  the  groups 
himself. 

The  first  group,  the  control,  entered  his  classroom 
as  grade  five  students  in  September  19^9?  where  they  were 
taught  with  the  activity-type  technique.  The  second  group 
entered  his  classroom  in  September  1931>  as  grade  five 
students  where  they  too  were  taught  with  the  same  methods 

29Ibld. .  p.  165. 

Pistor,  "A  Valid  Scientific  Appraisal  of  an 
Enterprise  In  Progressive  Education,*1  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  ^8:433-Mf9,  February  1935. 
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as  the  previous  grade  five  and  six  control  group.  Thus 
Pistor  ended  up  with  a  control  group  that  had  been  exposed 
to  activity-type  teaching  methods  for  two  years  and  an 
experimental  group  which  had  been  exposed  to  these  methods 
of  teaching  for  four  years  in  grades  three,  four,  five  and 
six,  the  latter  two  being  in  his  classroom. 

Pistor' s  final  conclusion  simply  stated  that  some  of 
the  outcomes  of  activity-type  education  had  been  measured. 

He  did  not  draw  any  conclusions  out  of  his  research  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  superiority  of  either  method  of  educating  children. 

Crawford 

A  replication  of  the  study  completed  by  Pistor  was 
published  by  Crawford. ^  He  made  use  of  two  groups  loc¬ 
ated  in  the  same  school,  one  group  taught  in  the  subject- 
type  manner  and  the  other  with  the  activity-type  method  of 
teaching.  As  part  of  the  comparison,  Crawford  used  the 
scholastic  records  of  those  pupils  in  the  activity-type 
group  who  had  been  taught  their  previous  grade  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  manner. 

Progress  and  growth  in  scholastic  achievement  was 
computed  by  means  of  a  series  of  tests,  the  nature  of  which 
was  not  indicated.  His  data  was  compiled  so  that  he  had 

3!C.  C.  Crawford,  “Results  of  an  Activity  Program  in 
a  Small  School",  School  and  Society  41:718-720,  May  1935. 
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two  equated  groups  of  facts,  one  for  each  of  the  two 
schools  of  thought.  From  the  tabulated  information, 
Crawford  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school  as  a  whole 
had  improved  over  the  span  of  the  experiment.  He  also 
concluded  that  even  though  the  activity-type  group  did  not 
exceed  the  subject-type  group  in  scholastic  attainment, 
the  activity  program  certainly  did  not  result  in  any  loss 
of  factual  knowledge. 

Tate 

The  only  study  or  research  that  the  author  of  this 

review  could  locate  which  set  out  to  show  that  activity- 

type  education  was  not  as  good  as  the  subject-type  method 

12 

was  one  completed  by  Tate.  He  used  237  children  in 
grades  two,  four  and  eight.  Each  grade  was  divided  into 
two  matched  groups,  one  referred  to  as  the  experimental 
group  and  the  other  as  the  control.  Each  grade  was  taught 
by  one  teacher  who  taught  both  groups  at  different  times. 
The  experimental  groups  were  taught  with  an  activity-type 
method.  He  did  not  attempt  to  name  or  show  what  type  of 
teaching  was  carried  out  with  the  control  groups.  He 
merely  stated  that  they  were  being  taught  with  systems 
other  than  the  system  being  used  in  his  school.  For  the 

^%arry  L.  Tate,  11  An  Evaluation  of  the  Project, 
Method, M  Elementary  School  Journal  37:122-132,  October 
1936. 
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evaluation  he  used  a  series  of  achievement  and  attitudes 
tests.  Here  again  as  with  many  of  the  studies  reviewed, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  names  of  the  tests  used  nor  of 
their  reliability.  From  the  results  of  testing,  Tate  came 
to  four  conclusions  about  the  pupils  he  was  experimenting 
with. 

1.  The  subject-type  method  pupils  were  superior 
academically. 

2.  In  personality  traits,  the  activity-type  children 
tended  to  be  inferior  to  the  subject-type  pupils. 

3.  That  in  the  field  of  abstract  thinking  the  sub¬ 
ject-type  group  was  superior. 

4.  The  activity-type  method  was  ineffective  in  pro¬ 
ducing  favourable  results  in  retention. 

Tate's  research  did  not  substantiate  his  conclusions, 
mainly  because  he  did  not  equate  the  variable  factors  of 
the  quality  of  the  teaching.  Some  of  the  teaching  that 
Tate  described  as  being  other  than  the  type  he  was  using, 
may  have  been  close  enough  to  affect  the  results  of  test¬ 
ing.  The  tests  used  may  not  have  been  reliable  or  valid. 

McDoueall 

The  research  study  completed  by  McDougall-^J  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  does  not  fall  completely  within  the  limits 

■^William  Dewar  McDougall,  "An  Evaluation  of  Pupil 
Progress  in  the  Skill  Subjects  in  Enterprise  and  Conven¬ 
tional  Schools"  (unpublished  Master's  thesis,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  1939) ^  91  PP» 
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set  for  this  chapter,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  included 
as  an  example  of  one  of  the  forces  operating  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  Alberta  version  of  the  activity-type 
method,  the  enterprise  method,  following  its  inception  in 
1936. 

The  study  set  out  to  establish  whether  or  not  pupils 
“acquired  the  traditional  skills  as  well  in  the  enterprise 
schools  as  they  did  in  the  conventional  schools. Uw>  Two 
Edmonton  schools  were  used  in  the  experiment,  one  using  a 
subject-type  curriculum  and  referred  to  in  the  study  as 
the  control  school  and  the  other  using  the  Alberta  version 
of  the  activity-type  curriculum  and  referred  to  in  the 
study  as  the  experimental  school.  The  study  was  organized 
on  the  assumption  that  the  two  groups  of  pupils  from  grades 
one  to  six,  were  essentially  the  same  in  such  respects  as 
social  background  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the 
two  schools. in  the  area  of  mental  ability,  the  study 
indicated  that  even  though  there  were  some  differences  in 
intelligence,  these  differences  “were  probably  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  influence  the  relative  progress  of  the  classes  to 
any  noticeable  degree. 

^^Ibid . ,  p.  11. 

^^Ibid. ,  p.  16. 

36Ibid. 
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A  battery  of  achievement  tests  was  administered  to 
each  of  the  two  matched  groups.  The  control  group  was 
made  up  of  IV7  pupils  in  six  classrooms  from  grades  one  to 
six.  The  experimental  group  contained  the  same  number  of 
classrooms  and  grades  but  consisted  of  168  pupils.  The 
first  battery  was  administered  in  November  1936,  followed 
by  other  forms  of  the  same  tests  in  May  1937*  The  results 
of  the  achievement  tests  revealed  that  in  grade  one  the 
control  group  showed  a  greater  improvement  than  the  experi- 
mental^'  and  that  in  grade  two,  the  average  improvement 
was  approximately  the  same.^  In  grades  three  to  six,  in 
all  subjects  except  spelling,  "the  experimental  classes 

19 

made  appreciably  greater  gains  than  the  control  classes. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  obtained  from  the  study, 
McDougall  stated  that: 

...  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  where  pupils 
are  under  the  direction  of  capable  and  efficient  tea¬ 
chers,  they  will  acquire  the  traditional  skill  subjects 
as  well  in  the  classroom  where  the  enterprise  prevails 
as  in  the  classroom  where  the  more  formal  discipline 
holds  sway. 1+0 

There  was  no  indication  in  the  study  as  to  the  reli- 


^^Ibid . ,  p.  18. 
38Ibid. .  p.  21. 
8^Ibld. .  p.  30. 
^Ibid. 
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ability  of  any  of  the  tests  used  except  for  the  statement 
that  the  series  of  tests  administered  in  May  “was  supposed 
to  be  statistically  equivalent  to  the  series  presented  in 

ifl 

November."  The  grade  one,  two  and  three  classes  in  the 
experimental  school  were,  for  purposes  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  reorganized  for  a  half  of  each  school  day  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  three  months  into  three  classes  made  up  of  pupils 
from  each  of  the  three  grades.  The  study  stated  that  this 
disruption  in  the  normal  routine  of  the  experimental 

school  "was  possibly  balanced  by  a  prolonged  decimation  of 

4.0 

the  control  class  by  scarlet  fever." 

Because  of  these  uncontrolled  factors,  the  conclu¬ 
sions  arrived  at  by  the  study  were  of  debatable  validity. 

IV.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  research  reviewed  appears  to  have  been  designed 
to  show  the  superiority  of  one  method  to  another,  even 
though  some  of  the  titles  of  the  studies  did  not  state 
their  purpose  in  this  way.  Philosophic  argument  had  been 
presented  but  with  the  development  of  the  interest  in 
scientific  method,  educators  demanded  statistical  proof. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  research  did  not  meet  present 

41Ibid..  p.  29. 
lf2Ibld.  ,  p.  21. 
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day  standards  was  that  the  researchers  failed  to  limit 
their  studies  and  there  were  far  too  many  variables  to 
contend  with. 

One  variable  which  stands  out  as  being  the  most 
important  and  at  the  same  time  most  uncontrollable  is  that 
of  the  quality  of  the  teacher  and  his  teaching.  No  prac¬ 
tical  scale,  test  or  measure  has  been  devised  which  will, 
with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  and  reliability,  measure  the 
quality  of  teaching. 

Some  of  the  teachers  who  volunteered  their  services 
for  control  groups,  may  have  had  strong  predilections 
towards  activity-type  education  even  though  they  were  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  subject-type  school.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  in  any  of  these  studies  this  bias  existed,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  researchers  to  prove 
otherwise.  There  simply  was  no  way  of  measuring  this  bias 
and  therefore  the  experimenters  were  forced  to  ignore  it. 

Travers  stated  that,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rela¬ 
tive  effectiveness  of  one  type  of  curriculum  over  another, 
certain  assumptions  must  be  made  about  the  people  invol¬ 
ved.  ^  These  include  children,  teachers,  administrators, 

Experimental  studies  that  involve  the  use  of  human 
beings  are  limited  by  the  fact  that  they  permit  the  manipu¬ 
lation  of  only  certain  variables.  Some  of  the  important 
variables  in  human  behaviour,  such  as  those  related  to  moti¬ 
vation,  cannot  usually  be  successfully  manipulated  in 
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parents  and  other  members  of  the  community  with  the  result 
that  the  "validation  of  such  assumptions  is  an  almost 

LlL. 

impossible  task." 

Another  major  problem  which  faced  the  educational 
researcher  at  the  time  of  this  review,  was  that  of  reli¬ 
able  and  valid  testing  instruments.  There  were  few  objec¬ 
tive  achievement  and  attitude  tests  that  the  researchers 
had  very  little  choice  as  to  what  tests  to  use. 

In  the  light  of  present  day  standards  much  of  the 
research  in  this  field  is  of  doubtful  reliability.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  Smith,  Stanley  and  Shores  who 
state  that  this  curriculum  research,  "falls  considerably 
short  of  meeting  desirable  standards  of  research  design."  y 
Nevertheless,  the  curriculum  changes  in  Alberta  in  1936 
were  influenced  by  the  research  reviewed  in  this  chapter 
and  other  studies  of  a  similar  nature. 


experiments  with  human  beings. 

When  the  condition  that  is  manipulated  is  the  behav¬ 
iour  of  the  teacher,  the  experimenter  is  able  to  exercise 
only  the  most  limited  control  over  the  variable  that  is  to 
be  manipulated." 

Travers,  op.,  cit . ,  p.  361. 

**  j3.  0.  Smith,  W.  0.  Stanley  and  J.  H.  Shores, 
Fundamentals  of  Curriculum  Development  (New  York:  World 
Book  Company,  19 57)  P*  3$9* 

^Ibid. .  p.  4-17. 
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CHAPTER  III 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CURRICULA  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  SUBJECTS  PRIOR  TO  1936 

One  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  brief 
survey  of  the  curricula  prior  to  1936  in  those  subjects 
which  later  became  the  social  studies.  A  second  purpose 
is  to  examine  those  problems  in  the  curricula  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  decision  to  use  an  activity-type  program  in  1936. 
Three  curriculum  periods  will  be  described:  the  period 
prior  to  1905,  the  period  from  1905  to  1922,  and  the  period 
from  1922  to  1936. 

I.  THE  NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES  CURRICULUM 

No  official  curriculum  existed  in  history,  geogra¬ 
phy  and  civics  up  to  the  year  1875,  when  the  North-West 
Territories  Act  was  passed.  Schools  were  few  and  were 
either  private  schools  in  the  larger  settlements  or  mis¬ 
sionary  schools  among  the  Indians.1  The  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernment  passed  its  first  school  ordinance  under  the  auth¬ 
ority  of  section  eleven  of  the  North-West  Territories  Act 

^Isidore  Goresky,  "The  Beginning  and  Growth  of  the 
Alberta  School  System"  (unpublished  Master’s  thesis,  The 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  19^),  PP*  l1*— 15* 
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of  1875. 2 3 * * 6 

In  1885  the  first  Board  of  Education  was  established 
made  up  of  five  members,  two  Protestants,  two  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  as  Chairman.^  In  1892 
the  Board  of  Education  was  replaced  by  the  Council  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  It  consisted  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Legislature  of  North-West  Territories  and  four 

people  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  two  Protes- 

4 

tants,  and  two  Roman  Catholics.  The  appointed  members  did 

not  have  a  vote  and  were  "apparently  intended  to  serve  in 

5 

an  advisory  capacity  only."  The  abolition  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1892,  resulted  in  a  change  from  two  central 
authorities,  one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant,  each 
at  the  head  of  its  own  group  of  schools  to  one  central 
authority  at  the  head  of  all  schools. 

One  of  the  significant  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  the  appointment  of  a 
superintendent  of  education  who  was  to  occupy  a  prominent 

2Harry  Theodore  Sparby,  "A  History  of  the  Alberta 
School  System  to  1925"  (unpublished  dissertation,  Stanford 
University,  Palo  Alto,  195$)?  P*  35* 

3Ibid. .  p.  67. 

hbid. ,  p .  88. 

'’ibid. 

6Ibid. .  p.  89. 
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position  in  the  school  system.  The  man  chosen  was  D.  J. 

p  .  8 

Goggm. 

The  teaching  of  manners  and  morals  was  stressed  in 

all  programs  of  studies  issued  during  D.  J.  Goggin' s  term 

of  office.  D.  J.  Goggin  stated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 

teacher  to  see  that  the  pupils  practiced  those  external 

forms  of  conduct  which  showed  a  respect  for  the  wants  and 

Q 

wishes  of  others.  He  viewed  history  as  a  means  of  form¬ 
ing  moral  ideals  in  children  and  he  felt  that  history,  if 
properly  taught,  could  also  teach  a  sense  of  civic  duty 

and  patriotism  as  well  as  provide  a  discipline  in  reason- 
10 

mg. 

A  copy  of  the  actual  program  guide  which  was  sent 
out  to  the  teachers  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
was  not  obtainable.  A  sample  curriculum  was  located  in 
the  Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  1900, 
and  the  comments  which  follow  are  based  on  it.*^  It  is 


?Ibid. .  p.  90. 

®A.  D.  Selinger,  "The  Contributions  of  D.  J.  Goggin 
to  the  Development  of  Education  in  the  North-West  Terri¬ 
tories  1893-1902"  (unpublished  Master 1 s  thesis,  The 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  i960),  p.  19» 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  North-West  Territories  (Regina:  King's  Printer,  1896), 
p.  2BT 

1QIbid. ,  p.  22. 

11Ibid. ,  1900:  p. 
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not  apparent  whether  the  guide  used  by  the  teachers  was 
any  different  from  that  shown  in  the  report  but  a  copy  of 
the  program  of  studies  for  1910  did  not  reveal  any  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  content  of  the  course  as  presented  in  the 
report  for  that  year.  Based  on  the  information  available, 
the  program  of  studies  would  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
subject-type  and  to  have  been  very  concise. 

The  brevity  of  the  program  can  be  seen  in  the  out¬ 
line  for  the  Standard  II  History  course.  A  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  men,  from  Columbus  to  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  pro¬ 
vided  the  central  theme.  The  only  instructions  given  to 
the  teacher  were  that  there  was  to  be  a  "discussion  on  the 

chief  excellences  and  defects  in  their  characters  to  teach 

12 

moral  discrimination." 

Teaching  became  a  matter  of  presenting  the  facts  to 

the  children.  The  chief  defect  of  this  teaching  was,  in 

the  opinion  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  that  in 

some  cases  there  were  more  details  presented  than  the 

13 

course  called  for.  J  Teachers  were  admonished  to  guard 
against  introduction  of  "scientific  minutiae  into  junior 
classes  where  it  is  out  of  place  and  beyond  the  grasp  of 
pupils.  "*^+ 

12Ibid. ,  p .  51* 

13Ibid. ,  p.  2b. 
l4Ibid. .  1901:  p.  39. 
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Little  deviation  from  the  curriculum  was  allowed 

even  though  Goggin  stated  that  "the  course  of  study  is  not 

15 

a  rigid  one."  '  Rigidity,  of  course,  is  a  relative  term. 

In  relation  to  present  day  concepts  of  a  flexible  course 

of  studies,  the  curriculum  in  history  and  geography  placed 

a  strict  limitation  on  the  teacher’s  selection  of  topics 

for  study.  This  limitation  is  evidenced  by  one  report 

which  stated  that  "the  general  outline  of  prescribed  work 

16 

is  being  thoroughly  drilled." 

Goggin’ s  substantiation  of  his  statement  that  the 
course  of  study  v/as  not  rigid,  in  fact,  stands  as  testi¬ 
mony  to  this  very  rigidity.  Few  teachers,  it  is  assumed, 
would  be  willing  to  follow  through  the  procedures  men¬ 
tioned  below  in  order  to  adjust  the  program  to  fit  a  parti¬ 
cular  local  situation. 

It  (the  program)  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  schools,  but  not  till  the  written  consent 
of  an  inspector  cognizant  of  the  local  conditions  has 
been  obtained  and  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  received.  These  provisions  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  unwise  changes.1/ 

In  addition  to  the  rigidity  of  the  program  tending 

to  make  teaching  a  matter  or  presentation  of  facts,  three 

other  factors  contributed  to  the  problem:  the  kind  of 

1hbid.  .  1900:  p.  22. 

•^Ibid. .  1903:  p.  58. 

1'dbid. .  1900:  p.  22. 
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examinations,  the  use  made  of  textbooks  and  the  grant 
structure . 

An  examination  of  a  sample  Public  School  Leaving 

1  ft 

Test-1  in  history  indicated  that  memorized  facts  were  essen¬ 
tial  to  passing  the  test.  Of  the  seven  questions  presented 
for  examination,  six  required  memorized  information  with 
little  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  express  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem.  Mention  should  be  made,  however, 
that  even  at  this  early  date,  the  seventh  question  in  this 
test  was  one  based  on  current  events. 

The  misuse  of  textbooks  created  problems  in  some  of 
the  schools  in  the  Territories.  One  inspector  indicated 
that  "in  many  schools  there  was  too  close  an  adherence  to 
the  textbooks. 

The  third  factor  mentioned  above  was  the  grant  struc¬ 
ture  used  for  a  time  in  the  North-West  Territories.  An 
annual  grant  of  eighteen  dollars  per  pupil  was  paid  for 
those  promoted  within  two  years  from  one  standard  to  the 
next  higher  in  Standard  III  and  up.  Promotions  were  based 

upon  the  results  of  examinations  set  by  a  central  board  of 
20 

examiners. 


^^Vide  Appendix  A,  p.  125. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  North-West  Territories.  1901:  p.  38. 

20Ibid. .  1896:  p.  17. 
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This  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  *' payment  by  re¬ 
sults"^  system  found  in  England  in  the  l860's  with  the 
result  that  “some  children  learnt  their  readers  by  heart, 

and  cases  were  known  of  teachers  who  devised  a  code  to 

22 

signify  correct  answers.*1  The  situation  became  so  bad 
that  during  examinations  some  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
“recorded  instances  of  children  reading  aloud  whilst  hold¬ 
ing  the  book  upside-down."2^ 

Conditions  as  serious  as  those  outlined  above,  did 
not  develop  in  Western  Canada,  but  abuses  which  finally 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  system,  did  come  into  being. 
Superintendent  D.  J.  Goggin  reported  that  at  first  the 
grant  system  did  raise  the  standards  of  scholarship  and 

“spurred  the  indolent  to  more  vigorous  and  systematic 
24 

endeavour."  He  continued  by  pointing  out  that  “many 
trustees  and  even  some  teachers  began  to  consider  the 
children  as  instruments  for  earning  grants  of  public  money1 


21S.  J.  Curtis  and  M.  E.  A.  Boultwood,  Introductory 
History  of  English  Education  Since  1800  (London:  Univer¬ 
sity  Tutorial  Press  Ltd.  i960) ,  p.  72. 

22Ibid. 

23Ibid. 

pli 

^  Hepor t  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  North-West  Territories.  1&96:  p.  17* 

2Lbid. 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  effect  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  focus  attention  on  examinations  for  some  time  after 
the  grant  system  was  altered. 

Not  all  teaching  was  of  the  type  described  above, 
for  some  inspectors  noted  that  "the  facts  on  history  are 
well  taught  and  with  most  teachers  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tion  between  the  history  and  geography  lesson."  This 
relationship  was  also  recognized  in  the  recommendation 
that  "history  should  be  associated  with  geography  and 
literature . "  '  There  was  also  an  awareness  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  making  use  of  all  the  resources  available  for  the 
teaching  of  geography. 

Increasing  attention  is  given  to  direct  observations 
of  forms  of  land  and  water  and  it  is  no  longer  an  off¬ 
ence  to  take  children  out  of  doors  to  study  nature 

first  hand. 23 

II.  ALBERTA  CURRICULA  -  1905  to  1922 

When  the  Province  of  Alberta  came  into  existence  in 
1905  there  was  "little  disruption  in  the  work  of  the  schools 
which  were  already  operating  in  that  area."  7  One  reason 

26Ibid. .  1901 :  p.  38. 

27Ibid. .  1900:  p.  51. 

28Ibid. .  p.  2b. 


2^Sparby,  op.  cit. .  p.  138 
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for  the  smooth  changeover  was  that  the  territorial  school 

ordinances  were  continued  for  some  time  after  1905.  A 

second  reason  was  that  the  Government  of  Alberta  lost  no 

time  in  establishing  an  Alberta  Department  of  Education 

to  replace  the  territorial  Department  of  Education. 

“The  first  appointments  to  the  new  Department  were  made 

^1 

soon  after  September  l,llJ  Among  the  many  duties  and  res¬ 
ponsibilities  of  the  new  Department  of  Education  was  that 
of  providing  a  suitable  curriculum. 

The  program  of  studies  issued  in  1910  was  nearly 
identical  with  the  program  organized  by  D.  J.  Goggin.  The 
introduction  in  the  1910  program  contained  the  same  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  procedure  to  be  followed  for  modifying  the 
course  of  studies  as  found  in  the  North-West  Territories 
program.  The  Standard  II  History  and  Standard  I  Geography 
courses  used  in  the  North-West  Territories  as  outlined  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  appeared 
word  for  word  in  the  1910  guide.  This  comparison  can  be 
made  for  all  subjects  at  all  levels. 


~^The  territorial  Department  of  Education  replaced 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  1901.  The  change  was 
part  of  a  general  reorganization  of  government  offices  and 
did  not  involve  any  major  change  in  the  school  system. 

Ibid. ,  p.  98. 

31Ibid..  p.  139. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Programme  of  Studies  (Edmon- 
ton:  Department  of  Education,  ±910) , pp.  6-10. ( Mimeograph- 
ed  copy  in  Faculty  of  Education  Archives,  University  of 
Alberta ,  Edmonton ) . 
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History  and  geography  were  kept  completely  separ¬ 
ated  except  for  a  short  introductory  note  in  the  history 
section  which  stated  that  nhistory  should  be  associated 
with  geography  and  literature-historical  poems,  etc..*'^ 
This  was  the  only  indication  that  a  relationship  between 
history  and  geography  was  recognized.  The  individual  con¬ 
tent  instructions  for  the  various  standards  in  history  and 
geography  did  not  recognize  this  relationship. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  brevity  and  rigidity  of 
the  program,  the  course  content  for  the  Canadian  history 
section  for  Standard  III  is  reproduced  below. 

Canadian  History.  -  Outline  study  from  leading 
features,  e.g.;  discovery;  exploration;  struggle; 
between  the  French  and  the  English  colonists;  Treaty 
of  Paris;  Quebec  Act;  Constitutional  Act;  War  of  1812; 
Rebellion  of  1837;  Union  Act;  Clergy  Reserves;  Land 
Tenures  -  feudal,  freehold,  leasehold,  seignorial; 
Reciprocity  Treaty;  British  North  America  Act,  etc. 35 

This  section  was  followed  by  a  section  on  British 
history.  Standard  III  was  comparable  to  the  present  grade 
five  or  six  level. 

In  the  1920  edition  of  the  program  details  as  to 
teaching  techniques  and  procedures  which  were  lacking  in 
the  earlier  publications  were  provided.  Introductory 


^Ibid. ,  p .  6 . 

^Ibid. 
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sections  mentioned  some  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
courses.  nIn  earlier  grades  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  dramatic,  picturesque  and  romantic. 

Up  to  grade  four  the  history  program  required  a 
study  of  numerous  persons  and  groups  of  people.  Stories 
from  the  lives  of  Biblical  characters  were  prescribed  in 
grades  one  and  two;  stories  connected  with  the  lives  of 
great  heroes  such  as  Achilles,  Laura  Secord  and  others  in 
grade  three;  and  studies  of  ancient  civilizations  like  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Greek  in  grade  four. 

There  was  no  indication  of  any  attempt  to  coordin¬ 
ate  or  tie  together  any  of  the  isolated  facts  except  for 
the  following  introduction.  ’’The  work  in  history  should, 
in  all  grades,  be  correlated  with  Geography,  Literature, 

O  o 

Composition,  Science  and  the  Manual  Arts."-5 

The  grades  five  and  six  course  in  history  started 
with  a  development  of  the  local  school  and  church  and  led 
out  into  the  settlement  or  district.  This  fell  under  sec¬ 
tion  one,  community  history.  Section  two  dealt  with  the 
early  history  of  the  West,  cowboys,  Indians,  trappers  and 
the  Mounted  Police.  Section  three  involved  itself  with 

^Government  of  Alberta.  Course  of  Studies  for  the 
Public  Schools,  Grades  I -VIII  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 
1920),  p.  50. 

38Ibid. .  p.  50. 
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adventures  and  explorers  of  the  West. 

The  grade  six  history  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
stories  of  French  Canada  and  the  Canadian  West.  Each  part 
contained  a  detailed  list  of  the  facts  to  be  presented. 

The  geography  program  did  not  change  appreciably 
from  that  of  1910  as  far  as  the  factual  knowledge  was  con¬ 
cerned  but  there  was  an  increase  in  teaching  suggestions. 
There  was  no  separate  outline  for  geography  in  grade  one, 
two  or  three. 

The  above  outlines  support  the  contention  that  the 

course  of  study  was  subject  centred. 

The  changes  made  in  the  order  of  the  content  and  the 

format  did  not  alleviate  the  problems  associated  with  it, 

as  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  bear 

out.  In  addition  to  the  problems  already  mentioned,  there 

were  indications  that  other  difficulties  were  present. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching  was  criticized  when  one  report 

stated  that  history  is  "sometimes  made  distasteful"^  and 

in  geography,  "the  lower  grades  are  in  some  cases  simply 

4-0 

asked  to  learn  definitions."  A  similar  report  stated 
that  "memorization  of  definitions  seems  to  be  the  sole  aim 

39Qovernment  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1907),  P •  4-0. 

4oIbid. 
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in  teaching  the  subject." 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  abuse  of  the  teaching  of  facts 
went  the  apparent  misuse  of  textbooks.  Many  assignments 
consisted  of  learning  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  the  text¬ 
book  without  any  help  from  the  teacher  in  understanding  the 

LlO 

materials  presented  in  the  textbook. 

III.  ALBERTA  CURRICULA  -  1922  to  1936 

The  preceding  curricula  were  based  on  D.  J.  Goggin's 
adaptation  of  the  Ontario  program  of  studies The  1922 
revision  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  professional  edu¬ 
cators  in  Alberta  who  were  guided  by  a  series  of  broad 

principles  established  by  a  lay  committee  of  representa- 

44 

tives  of  numerous  organizations  across  the  province. 

The  work  of  the  above  two  committees  led  to  a  new 
program  of  studies  for  the  elementary  school  which  remained 
in  use  until  1936*  Reprints  of  the  program  appeared,  but 
none  of  these  changed  the  content  of  the  social  studies 
subjects  under  discussion  here. 

^Ibid . ,  p.  56. 

42Ibid..  p.  45. 

4l 

JSelinger,  op.,  cit . ,  p.  61. 

44 

Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1921),  p.  27. 
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In  1922  changes  were  made  in  subject  matter  con¬ 
tent  and  in  subject  terminology.  English  included  reading 
literature,  composition,  spelling  and  grammar;  elementary 
science  included  nature  study,  geography,  hygiene  and  agri 
culture;  citizenship  included  history,  civics  and  ethics; 

industrial  arts  included  art,  manual  arts  and  household 

45 

economics.  y 

One  advantage  of  these  combinations  of  subjects  was 
in  the  possible  reduction  of  the  number  of  short  recita¬ 
tion  periods  needed  in  a  one-roomed  school.  The  previous 

46 

curriculum  listed  fifteen  subjects  which  were  replaced 

by  eight  in  1922  although  these  subject  combinations  did 

not  result  in  a  complete  fusion  of  the  subjects  within 

them.  The  citizenship  course  showed  the  highest  degree  of 

this  integration,  whereas  the  elementary  science  was  pre- 

1+7 

sented  as  completely  separate  subjects.  ' 

The  relationship  of  history  to  citizenship  was 
viewed  as  a  “means  to  an  end.”  History  was  to  be  ”a  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  meaning  and  importance  of  good 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Part  I.  of  the  Cour se  of 
Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Alberta  (Edmonton: 
King*s  Printer,  1922),  p.  4. 

46 

Vide  Appendix  B,  p.  126. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Parts  I  and  II.  of  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  of  Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Alberta 
(Edmonton:  King*s  Printer,  1929). 
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citizenship  will  stand  out  clear  and  attractive. “  The 

past  was  to  explain  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  “good  in 

Lft 

the  present  order  of  things.*1 

The  course  in  citizenship  was  divided  into  four 

divisions  of  two  grades  each.  Division  one,  grades  one 

and  two,  aimed  at  the  “development  of  group-conscious- 
49 

ness.u  y  The  content  of  this  division  was  then  subdivid¬ 
ed  into  four  areas  of  study  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  group  and  community  life.  Responsibility  to  the  comun- 
ity  was  accentuated. 

Division  two,  grades  three  and  four,  attempted  to 
cultivate  “experience  children  gain  from  membership  in  the 
organized  social  groups. ny  Four  content  sections  devel¬ 
oped  this  theme  of  social  groupings.  The  first  two  dealt 
with  morals  and  manners  in  a  way  similar  to  that  followed 

51 

in  the  D.  J.  Goggin  curriculum.  The  third  investigated 
the  division  of  labor  in  the  community.  History  per  se 
came  into  prominence  in  section  four,  where  the  lives  of 
numerous  heroes  were  discussed. 

48 

Government  of  Alberta,  Part  I  of  the  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Alberta  (Edmonton: 
King's  Printer,  1922),  p.  129- 

1+9 IbW.,  p.  130. 

5°Ibid. .  p.  132. 

^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  North-West  Territories.  1896:  p.  2b. 
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Grades  five  and  six,  division  three,  aimed  at  culti- 

crp 

vating  "experience  in  organization."'  The  introduction 
stated  that  “education  in  citizenship  should  be  based  on 
the  children’s  natural  tendencies  to  organization."^  The 
four  parts  of  this  division  followed  the  same  pattern  as 
was  developed  in  the  previous  division.  Parts  one  and  two 
were  combined  into  one  area  called  the  “Formation  and  Oper- 
ation  of  Pupil's  Organizations  in  School!*'  Part  three 
dealt  with  community  economics,  public  property  versus  pri¬ 
vate  property,  ways  of  making  a  living  and  transportation 
systems.  Part  four  was  again  an  historical  unit  delving 
into  the  "Romance  and  Adventure  of  the  Old  North-West. 

A  separate  history  study  section  for  grade  six  was 
included  at  this  point.  It  carried  the  proviso  that  "no 
formal  study  of  history  is  required  in  this  grade.’1 *'  The 
teacher  was  to  direct  his  attention  to  arousing  "curiosity 
about  life  and  conditions  in  times  past."'7'  Eight  histor¬ 
ical  categories  were  suggested,  covering  history  from  early 

•^Government  of  Alberta,  Part  I  of  the  Course  of 
Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Alberta  (Edmonton: 
King's  Printer,  1922),  pp.  13l+-135« 

^3Ibid. 

54 5Ibid..  p.  136. 

-^Ibid. .  p.  138. 

56Ibid. 

^7Ibid. 
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medieval  times  to  the  colonization  of  North  America  by  the 
French  and  English. 

Geography  in  grades  one  and  two  was  fused  with  the 
nature  study  course.  The  children  learned  geographical 
facts  while  discussing  nature.  In  grade  three  a  separate 
section  was  devoted  to  geography.  It  dealt  with  seasonal 
changes,  surface  features,  transportation  facilities  and 
sky  study. 

In  grade  four  the  course  outlined  those  geographi¬ 
cal  conditions  which  were  favourable  and  unfavourable  to 
the  local  community.  This  was  then  expanded  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  showing  the  relation  of  geography  to  the 
growing  of  various  foods.  It  was  suggested  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  draw  a  map  of  the  local  community. 

The  grade  five  course  called  for  a  study  of  Alber¬ 
ta’s  geography  through  imaginary  trips  by  car  and  railroad. 
The  course  also  suggested  learning  the  land  and  water 
masses  of  the  world  and  studies  of  the  maps  of  the  contin¬ 
ents. 

A  detailed  geographical  knowledge  of  the  continent 
of  North  America  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  required  of 
the  grade  six  student.  North  America  was  to  be  treated  in 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Part  II  of  the  Programme  of 
Studies  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Alberta  (Edmonton: 
King's  Printer,  19^) V  P*  ^3* 
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a  general  way.  First  an  inquiry  into  Canada's  natural  geo¬ 
graphical  subdivisions,  drainage  systems,  political  subdi¬ 
visions,  climate,  natural  resources,  industries  and  its 
trade  and  commerce  was  to  be  made,  A  shorter  scrutiny  of 
the  geography  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Mexico,  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  the  West  Indies  followed. 

Even  though  there  were  indications  that  the  curri¬ 
culum  was  moving  away  from  the  extreme  traditionalism  of 
the  past,  many  of  the  old  problems  persisted.  In  addition 
a  new  problem  appeared:  how  to  make  a  subject-type  curri¬ 
culum  work  in  both  rural  one-roomed  schools  and  in  urban 
graded  schools. 

Some  teachers  attempted  to  adapt  the  course  to  the 
rural  school.  The  1929  report  said, 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there  is  a  tendency 
among  the  teachers  to  break  away  from  the  formal  repro¬ 
duction  and  memorization  types  of  method,  and  make  use 
of  socialized  study  and  problem  methods,  which  encour¬ 
age  free  and  independent  thinking.  Some  recent  normal 
graduates  do  this  well. 59 

Teachers  who  were  inexperienced  and  could  not  cope  with  the 
many  grades  and  many  subjects  experienced  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

The  majority  of  Normal  School  graduates  are  entirely 
unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  that  apply  in  a  rural 
school.  The  number  of  classes,  which  demands  a  judi¬ 
cious  distribution  of  the  teachers'  efforts  and  an 


^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1929)? 
p.  *+3. 
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organization  of  work  and  classes  that  contribute  to 
economy  of  time,  presents  a  problem  that  these  grad¬ 
uates  are  not  well  trained  to  meet.' 


IV.  SUMMARY 


A  very  definite,  gradual  growth  in  the  use  of  grade 
combinations  and  subject  correlations  was  seen.  Pressure 
to  bring  into  being  the  activity-type  program  of  the  1930‘s 
had  its  beginnings  during  this  period.  The  interest  in 
adjusting  the  curriculum  to  fit  the  conditions  in  the  one- 
roomed  school  reached  a  high  peak  in  the  early  1930’s. 


60 


Ibid..  1926 


p.  30. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


FACTORS  INFLUENCING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN 
ACTIVITY-TYPE  PROGRAM  IN  I936 

The  beginning  of  the  decade  that  covered  the  1930*5 
was  a  period  of  social  unrest,  especially  in  the  field  of 
education.  In  Chapter  II,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  new  philosophies  of  education  were  being  developed 
and  tested.  These  new  concepts  did  not  affect  Alberta 
significantly  until  the  1930‘s  when  they  influenced  the 
1936  revision  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 

Four  factors  influenced  the  1936  revision:  economic 
depression  and  concomitant  social  unrest,  the  problem  of 
reconciling  the  rural  and  urban  school  situation,  American 
progressivism,  and  the  problems  inherent  in  the  curricula 
of  the  past. 

I.  ECONOMIC  DEPRESSION  AND  CONCOMITANT  SOCIAL  UNREST 

The  great  depression  of  1929  was  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  modern  history.  In  itself  an 
absorbing  economic  phenomenon,  its  effects  in  every 
sphere  began  to  be  felt  not  long  after  it  commenced 
and  reached  their  culmination  in  the  Second  World 
War.1 

Crop  failures  and  poor  economic  conditions  resulted 


^Arthur  R.  M.  Lower,  Colony  to  Nation  -  A  History 
of  Canada  (Toronto:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  19*+7 ) ? 
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in  a  slow  stagnation  of  the  educational  facilities  in 
Alberta.  Income  received  by  all  the  school  districts 
across  the  province  for  the  years  1930  to  1936  showed  a 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  while  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  decreased  by  less  than  one  per  cent.2  The  following 
excerpts  from  inspectors*  reports  to  the  Department  of 
Education  point  out  the  difficult  position  which  faced 
many  school  districts. 

So  weak  is  the  financial  position  of  many  school 
districts  in  this  division  that  the  outlook  for  edu¬ 
cational  advancement  in  1934  gives  little  cause  for 
optimism. 3 

Economic  conditions  are  undoubtedly  more  deplor¬ 
able  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  there  is  grave 
anxiety  as  to  what  the  future  may  bring  forth. ^ 

These  economic  problems  were  very  apparent  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  province  where  large  numbers  of  the 
children  of  Alberta  were  being  educated.  In  1931  there 
were  80,116  rural  students  in  the  province  as  compared  to 
88,614  students  from  town  and  village  schools.'' 

Demands  for  social  change  and  the  formation  of  social 


Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1931-1936), 

Vide  Tables  14  and  25  in  each  report. 

Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1933),  P«  62. 


Gbid. .  1932:  p .60. 
^Ibid. .  1936:  p.  98. 
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movements  tend  to  appear  during  such  periods  of  economic 
difficulty.  Conditions  in  Alberta  were  most  favourable 
for  this  development The  farmers  of  Alberta  had  exper¬ 
ienced  high  tariffs,  loss  of  markets,  low  prices  for  their 

products,  drought,  “every  agricultural  pestilence  from 

7 

rootrot  to  grasshoppers**'  and  heavy  mortgages.  The  people 
in  the  towns  and  cities  were  no  better  off.  There  was  much 
unemployment ,  lack  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  “Psycho¬ 
logically,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  experienced  pro- 

g 

found  personality  disintegration.** 

Reform  of  the  ills  of  society  were  sought  in  many 
directions.  One  search  was  in  the  field  of  political 
reform.  One  author  states  that  since,  “the  economy  of  the 
prairie  provinces  is  peculiarly  vulnerable,**  this  “vulner¬ 
ability  has  resulted  in  the  rise  of  numerous  protest  move- 

9 

ments  in  politics  and  economics.*1 

Nevertheless,  no  evidence  of  direct  influence  by 
any  political  party  on  the  1936  revision  was  located. 

This  contention  is  supported  by  some  members  of  the 

6 John  A.  Irving,  “The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Credit 
Movement*’,  reprinted  from  the  Canadian  Jo urnal  q£  Psychol¬ 
ogy.  1:22,  March  19*+7* 

7Ibid. 

8Ibid. 

^John  A.  Irving,  Prairie  Ideals  and  Realities," 
reprinted  from  the  Queens  Quarterly ,  63:  no  pagination. 
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revision  committees.  In  correspondence  to  the  author,  in 
answer  to  a  question  regarding  influences  on  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  none  mentioned  politics  as  a  factor. 

There  is  evidence  however  that  some  educators  per¬ 
ceived  education  as  an  agency  in  solving  the  problems  of 
society.  The  following  summary  of  a  report  by  Donald 
Cameron  on  the  Folk  Schools  of  the  Scandinavian  countries 
shows  the  relationship  that  some  educators  could  see  be¬ 
tween  social  problems  and  education  in  193^. 

He  (Cameron)  explained  the  Folk  School  movement  in 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  Denmark 
and  showed  how  the  relatively  high  standard  of  living 
was  a  reflection  of  the  educational  system  and  social 
legislation.1^ 

In  a  list  of  proposed  topics  for  discussion  in  the 
following  year,  the  secretary  of  the  Edmonton  Education 
Society"^  recorded  some  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  indi¬ 
cated  the  role  that  education  was  meant  to  play  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  social  order. 

Social  purpose  in  Education  -  furthur  discussion 
on  its  application  in  a  new  social  order. 1^ 


^Minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  April 
1934  (Faculty  of  Education  Archives,  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton) . 

■^The  Edmonton  Education  Society  was  an  organization 
of  professional  educators  and  laymen.  While  its  influence 
on  education  in  Alberta  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  thesis 
the  minutes  of  this  society  contain  valuable  information 
dealing  with  the  area  under  discussion. 

■^Minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  April 


1933. 
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Further  development  of  this  theme  is  found  in 
another  section  of  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Fraser  reviewed  the  "Social  Frontier".  This 
paper  is  sponsored  by  a  group  in  New  York  headed  by 
Dr.  Counts.  Their  theme  is,  "Teaching  through  the 
school  and  through  education  should  be  able  to  do 
something  to  bring  about  the  new  social  order. "13 

The  following  inquiry  to  which  there  was  a  unani¬ 
mous  response  indicates  the  thinking  in  the  area  succinctly. 

How  many  here  present  believe  that  the  course  in 
Social  Studies  should  encourage  the  transition  to  a 
new  and  better  social  order?!^ 


II.  THE  RURAL  AND  URBAN  SCHOOL  PROBLEM 


The  second  factor  which  led  to  the  enterprise  pro¬ 
gram  being  adopted  in  Alberta  was  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  bringing  about  common  procedures  in  the  use  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  in  two  different  types  of  schools,  the  rural 
one-roomed  school  and  the  urban  graded  school.  There  was 
a  feeling  among  some  rural  people  that  rural  education  was 
being  neglected.  One  rural  Member  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  stated  the  problem  this  way. 

Our  school  system  as  it  is  today  is  out  of  date.  It 
is  more  a  relic  handed  down  to  us  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  then  high  time  that  we  did  something 
for  the  rural  child.  It  is  high  time  the  rural  '» Cin¬ 
derella"  threw  off  her  outworn  rags  and  joined  with  her 


•^Ibid. .  January  1936. 
li+Ibid.  ,  December  1935* 
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15 

In  Chapter  III  the  elementary  school  curriculum  in 
history,  geography  and  civics  was  shown  to  be  of  a  very 
formal  and  traditional  nature.  The  philosophy  behind  the 
program  was  based  on  the  thinking  that  facts  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  that  these  facts  had  to  be  presented 
in  what  was  assumed  to  be  a  logical  order.  This  type  of 
curriculum,  with  its  many  subject  compartments  was  a  most 
unwieldy  thing  in  a  one -roomed  school  with  a  full  range  of 
grades  from  one  to  eight.16  The  problem  faced  by  these 
schools  is  outlined  in  the  following  report  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

The  ungraded  school  is  the  real  problem.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  grades,  the  frequently  heavy  enrollment,  and  the 
long  array  of  bewildering  subjects  and  classes  to  be 
taught  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  present  a  series 
of  problems  to  which  the  educational  leaders  of  our 
time  have  found  no  satisfactory  solutions,  and  in  which 
they  have  failed  to  give  any  worthwhile  leadership.* 1? 

A  count  of  the  number  of  recitation  periods  required 

during  a  school  day  in  a  one -roomed  school  with  students 

^  18 

from  grades  one  to  eight  reveals  a  total  of  115* 

1 5 

^Alberta  Teachers 1  Association  Magazine  y  16:7? 

March  1936. 

1  6 

Donalda  Dickie,  The  Enterprise  In  Theory  and 
Practice  (Toronto:  W.  J.  Gage,  19^+1),  p.  11^. 

17 

Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1931) ?  P •  1+6 . 

^^Vide  Appendix  B,  p.  126. 
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Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  subjects  would  not  be  presented 
every  day,  but  even  with  this  reduction,  the  number  is  still 
high. 

Added  to  all  these  problems  was  the  fact  that  so- 
called  "advanced  instruction"  was  demanded  by  many  school 
districts.  G.  W.  Gorman,  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  indi¬ 
cated  in  his  report  to  the  Alberta  Legislative  in  1931  that 

periods  of  depression  cause  a  greater  number  of  children  to 

19 

remain  in  school  in  the  higher  grade  levels.  y  Consequent¬ 
ly  many  one-roomed  schools  were  occupied  with  grades  one  to 
eight  plus  any  number  of  higher  grades  depending  on  the 

ability  of  the  teacher  and  the  persuasive  powers  of  the 

20 

school  board.  Inspectors  of  schools  reported  a  lowering 

21 

of  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  primary  grades. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  one-roomed  school  had  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  or  not,  the  fact  still  remained  that 


■^This  statement  is  in  apparent  contradiction  with 
one  made  earlier  in  this  chapter  which  mentioned  that  the 
school  population  dropped  by  one  per  cent  during  the  years 
1930  to* 1936.  G.  W.  Gorman  is  referring  to  an  increase  of 
pupils  in  the  higher  grade  levels.  The  decrease  noted 
above  in  the  over-all  school  population  was  possibly  due 
to  factors  such  as  the  tendency  for  people  to  move  out  of 
extreme  drought  areas.  Jean  Burnet,  N&kt  Country 

(Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  195D  ?  PP*  55- 5°. 

20 

Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1931 )?  P*  65- 

21Ibid. .  1932:  p.  5^. 
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these  schools  created  a  situation  which  called  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  curriculum  and/or  special  teaching  methods.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  1936  curriculum  revision  steering  committee 
indicated  the  impracticality  of  a  special  rural  school 
curriculum. 

There  was  always  bitter  opposition  by  parents  in 
rural  areas,  to  two  courses  of  study,  one  for  rural 
schools  and  one  for  urban  schools.  This  resulted  in 
a  certain  amount  of  compromise  in  drafting  a  course 
of  study.  A  curriculum  suitable  for  a  classroom  with 
one  grade  and  25  to  35  pupils  was  next  to  impossible 
for  a  classroom  with  8  or  9  grades  and  25  to  35 
pupils. 22 

The  solution  therefore,  was  not  in  the  formation  of 
two  separate  curricula,  but  in  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
the  combining  of  grades  for  certain  subjects. 

The  most  troublesome  problem  of  the  rural  teacher 
has  always  been  the  large  number  of  classes  requiring 
attention  and  the  resultant  brevity  of  the  recitation 
periods.  ...  Grouping  of  grades  is  one  of  the  oldest^ 
schemes  for  lightening  the  load  of  the  rural  teacher. 23 

Earlier  attempts  had  been  made  to  try  out  timesav¬ 
ing  techniques  in  the  schools.  The  normal  schools  in  the 
province  had  presented  various  methods  of  combining  grades 


^Letter  from  G.  K.  Haver stock  to  the  writer,  Janu¬ 
ary  1962  (Faculty  of  Education  Archives,  University  of 
Alberta,  Edmonton).  G.  K.  Haverstock  was  an  inspector  of 
schools,  principal  of  Camrose  Normal  School  and  a  member  of 
the  1936  elementary  school  curriculum  steering  committee. 

^^Alberta  Teachers 1  Association  Magazine .  15: 9 1 
January  1935* 
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and  subject  matter  in  order  to  save  time  for  the  ungraded 

school  classroom  teacher.  The  methods  advanced  differed 

according  to  the  experience  and  thinking  of  the  instructor 

involved.  This  resulted  in  requests  from  the  inspection 

24 

staff  for  some  sort  of  standard  policy. 

The  high  turnover  of  teachers  in  the  rural  areas 
reduced  the  amount  of  good  derived  from  the  use  of  these 
suggested  techniques.  “Its  use  is  most  valuable  when  the 
same  teacher  continues  in  the  school  for  at  least  the  two 
years  to  complete  the  cycle.1'  '  The  need  for  an  overall 
policy  regarding  the  use  of  these  techniques  became  more 
and  more  apparent.  This  force  of  circumstances  helped  to 
lead  the  curriculum  builders  of  1936  into  an  activity-type 
program  where  the  integration  of  subject  matter  and  the 
combining  of  grades  were  presented  in  an  authorized  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies. 

III.  AMERICAN  PROGRESSIVISM 

The  third  factor  involved  in  this  discussion  is  the 
influence  of  American  educational  philosophies.  Chapter  II 
reviewed  a  number  of  research  studies  which  in  most  cases 
set  out  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  activity-type 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report, 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King’s  Printer, 

2?Ibid..  p.  59. 
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methods  over  subject-type  methods.  Some  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  are  referred  to  in  Donalda  Dickie's  book,  The  Enter¬ 
prise  in  Theory  and  Practice.  This  book  was  published 
after  the  1936  revision  came  into  existence.  However,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  in  later  chapters,  Donalda  Dickie  was 
one  of  the  key  persons  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram.  Her  reference  to  these  early  research  studies  is 
evidence  of  this  American  influence.  At  one  point  she 
mentions  that  some  of  the  experiments  proved  that  the 
activity  schools  were  superior  to  the  control  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  experiments,  there  were  other 
forms  of  influence  from  the  United  States:  Albertans  tak¬ 
ing  post-graduate  courses  in  American  Universities,  Alber¬ 
tans  reading  American  educational  literature  and  members 
of  the  Progressive  Education  Association  coming  into 
Alberta  as  speakers  or  lecturers. 

Post-graduate  work.  The  first  influence,  that  of 
post-graduate  courses  taken  in  the  United  States,  will  be 
further  expanded  upon  when  the  personalities  directly 
involved  in  the  revision  will  be  discussed. 

Evidence  of  this  influence  appears  when  H.  C. 
Newland  stated  that  “integration  is  not  enough,  say  the 
Columbia  men,  education  must  have  also  a  definite  social 

^Dickie,  op.,  cit . .  pp.  108-109. 
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purpose  which  means  the  transition  to  a  new  social 
27 

order."  Columbia  affected  other  phases  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  One  of  the  people  involved  in  the  revision  wrote  to 
H.  C.  Newland  stating  "Some  time  ago  I  gave  you  a  list  of 
reference  texts  that  I  obtained  at  Columbia.  This  con- 

o  O 

tains  a  good  list  for  the  elementary  school."^ 

Literature.  Literature  in  the  form  of  texts,  per¬ 
iodicals  and  journals  was  in  use  in  Alberta  for  a  number  of 
years  before  the  revision  of  1936.  Among  the  minutes  of 
the  Edmonton  Education  Society  was  mentioned  the  purchase 
of  numerous  American  texts  of  educational  philosophy  and 
psychology  including  ten  copies  of  Dewey* s  "Democracy  and 
Education" . 2<^ 

A  suggestion  by  H.  C.  Newland,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  that  the  organization  "make  a  study  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  some  of  the  more  recent  philosophical  writers,"^0 
led  to  a  series  of  meetings  which  involved  keynote 


^Minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  Decem¬ 
ber  1935* 

p  O 

^°Note  from  James  A.  Fraser  (member  of  elementary 
school  curriculum  committee)  to  H.  C.  Newland,  no  date 
shown,  in  H.  C.  Newland  Papers  (Department  of  Education 
Archives,  Edmonton,  Alberta).  Cited  hereafter  as  Newland 
Papers . 

^Minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  Novem¬ 
ber  1930* 

3QIbid. .  October  1930. 
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addresses  with  discussions  following.  One  of  these  studies 


dealt  with  Dewey* s  philosophy  of  education  which  was  sum¬ 
marized  by  one  of  the  members  and  the  summary  mimeographed 
and  given  to  all  the  members  after  the  meeting, ^ 

An  article  in  the  Alberta  Teachers  *  Association 
Magazine  of  the  period,  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  the 
volume  Towards  a  New  Education,  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  for  the  New  Education  Fellowship,  The  article 
mentioned  that  "one  gets  some  interesting  glimpses  into 
new  trends  in  education  which  are  setting  in  all  over  the 
world, It  then  proceeded  to  mention  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  W,  H.  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers*  College,  Colum¬ 
bia.  ^ 

The  author  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Alberta, 
Teachers  *  Association  Magazine  noted  that  the  source  of 
his  information  was  based  mainly  on  the  books,  T he.  Child 
Centred  School  by  Rugg  and  Shumaker  and  Social  Studies, 
for  Rural  Schools  by  Dunn  and  Bathhurst  of  Teachers'  Col- 

"5  If 

lege,  Columbia. 

^1Ibid. .  February  1931- 

32Alberta  Teachers'  Association  Magazine,  11:14, 
February  1931* 

^Ibid. ,  p.  15. 

M.  Dunlop,  "Footnote,"  Alberta  Teachers'  Asso¬ 
ciation  Magazine.  l5*-4,  March  1935* 
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American  thinking  also  influenced  the  summer  school 
course  in  enterprise  education  which  was  held  in  1936,  In 
reference  to  a  suitable  text  for  the  course,  one  educator 
writes  that  a  fairly  good  account  of  the  activity  movement, 
its  limitations  and  its  merits  was  given  in  the  33rd  Year¬ 
book  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. ^ J 
Social  Activities  in  Primary  Grades,  by  Sloan  and  Smith 
was  suggested  by  another  educator. ^ 

There  is  some  evidence  that  American  programs  of 
study  were  being  investigated  and  studied  during  this  per¬ 
iod.  A  letter  to  H.  C.  Newland  stated: 

I  still  have  not  mailed  to  you  the  Virginia  Pro¬ 
gramme  but  promise  to  do  so  shortly. 37 

The  influence  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  evinc¬ 
ed  by  this  resolution,  "Recommended  that  Dr.  Newland  be 
asked  to  give  a  paper  dealing  with  tendencies  at  Chicago* “ 
and  by  an  article  in  the  Alberta  Teachers  *  Association  Mag¬ 
azine  which  went  to  great  lengths  to  explain  some  of  the 
"important  changes  in  prospect  for  the  University  of 

^Letter  from  W.  E.  Hay  (inspector  of  schools)  to 
H.  C.  Newland,  June  19,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

^Letter  from  Olive  M.  Fisher  (normal  school  instruc 
tor)  to  H.  C.  Newland,  June  19,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

-^Letter  from  H.  C.  Newland  to  Olive  M.  Fisher, 

May  23,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

-^Minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  Octo¬ 
ber  1932. 
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Chicago.*’^ 

Progressive  Education  Association.  The  third  area 
of  American  influence  lay  in  the  part  played  by  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association.  M.  E.  Lazerte  wrote  in 
1938: 


We  have  an  elementary  school  course  that  features 
enterprise  education.  I  am  ashamed  of  the  label  but 
aside  from  that  we  think  we  have  caught  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  progressive  movement.  Dr.  Bode  told 
me  that  you  might  be  willing  to  send  a  few  evangelists 
up  here  to  work  during  the  next  Easter  week. 1+0 

The  excerpt,  taken  from  a  letter  to  F.  S.  Redefer, 
secretary  of  the  above  association  from  the  president  of 
the  Alberta  Teachers’  association  points  out  three  things: 
first,  the  role  of  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association  in 
the  diffusion  of  the  activity  movement  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince  more  details  of  which  will  be  presented  in  Chapter 
VI;  second,  the  existence  in  the  province  of  the  essence 
of  progressivist  theories;  third,  the  direct  influence  of 


OQ 

Alberta  Teachers 1  Association  Magazine  11:15, 
February  1931*  The  changes  mentioned  concerned  postgrad¬ 
uate  programs.  The  evidence  of  influence  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  official  organ  of  an  organization  of  Alberta 
teachers  should  be  so  preoccupied  with  changes  in  a  for¬ 
eign  university.  There  was  no  evidence  located  to  show 
the  same  level  of  interest  in  any  programs  of  a  Canadian 
university. 

h  0 

Letter  from  M.  E.  Lazerte  (President  of  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association)  to  F.  S.  Redefer  (Secretary  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association)  May  3,  1938,  Alberta 
Teachers’  Association  file  (Faculty  of  Education  Archives, 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton). 
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the  Progressive  Education  Association  on  Alberta's  educa¬ 
tion  through  speakers  and  lecturers. 

The  visits  of  members  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association  to  Alberta  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
1936  revision  had  been  issued.  However,  their  very  pre¬ 
sence  and  the  importance  attached  to  their  being  here, 
testifies  to  the  influence  of  American  thinking  on  the 
activity  program  during  this  period. 

The  cover  of  the  May  1938  issue  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers 1  Association  Magazine  refers  to  the  prestige  of 
the  Progressive  Education  Association  by  showing  in  large 
print  this  excerpt  from  an  address  given  by  Boyd  H.  Bode, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association. 

Progressive  Education  is  on  the  side  of  Democracy 
which  to  my  mind  is  the  side  of  the  angels. 

A  full  copy  of  the  address  was  then  presented  in  the 

same  issue.  Boyd  H.  Bode's  relationship  to  progressivism 

is  indicated  by  Cremin  who  mentions  that  his  work  "closely 

A? 

resembled  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Dewey's." 

This  preoccupation  with  progressivism  on  the  part  of 
the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  Magazine  continued,  for 

^Alberta  Teachers'  Association  Magazine.  18:  Cover, 
May  1938. 

Lp 

Lawrence  Cremin,  The  Transformation  of  the  School 
(New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1961;,  p.  221. 
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on  the  January  1939  cover,  the  following  item  was  printed: 

The  Progressive  Education  Association  has  undertaken 
to  supply  guest  speakers  for  both  public  and  teachers' 
meetings,  from  amongst  the  greatest  names  in  Education 
on  this  Continent. 

Alberta  is  highly  honored  thereby  and  it  is  urged 
that  Alberta  teachers  show  their  appreciation  of,  that 
honor  by  attending  this  great  Educational  Feast. ^3 

The  editors  of  the  Alberta  teachers'  journal  were 
convinced  in  1939  that 

Alberta  has  adopted  a  programme  of  studies  whose 
underlying  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Progressive 
Education  Association.^ 


IV.  PROBLEMS  INHERENT  IN  PRE-1936  CURRICULA 

The  fourth  factor  affecting  the  1936  revision  was 
that  of  the  problems  inherent  in  previous  curricula. 

These  led  to  a  plea  for  a  change  of  philosophy  on  the 
grounds  that  all  children  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
same  curriculum.  "The  school  should  cease  to  aim  at 

49 

'teaching  things'  and  'try  teaching  children'  instead."  ' 
The  Calgary  Albertan  presented  a  case  for  more 


^Alberta  Teachers'  Association  Magazine,  19:  Cover, 
January  1939* 

^Alberta  Teacher s '  Association  Magazine.  19‘*  Cover, 
April  1939. 

^Alberta  Teachers '  Association  Magazine.  10: 18, 

July  1930. 
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emphasis  on  the  cultural  aspects  of  education.  Too  many 
parents  felt  that  their  children  were  being  “deprived  of 
every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  social  arts,  the  cul¬ 
tural  influences  of  music,  the  drama  (and)  contemporary 
literature.*'  The  reason  given  for  this  cultural  void, 
the  article  pointed  out,  was  that  the  children  “were  being 
asked  to  do  too  much.11^ 

A  growing  disquiet  with  the  prevailing  methods  of 
instruction  was  reported  by  the  Edmonton  Normal  Practice 
School.  This  report  to  H.  C.  Newland  emphasizes  the  fact 
centredness  of  the  old  curriculum. 

The  purpose  of  the  drill  technique  employed  was 
obviously  that  of  mastery  of  certain  facts,  but  to 
the  pupil  there  seemed  to  be  no  particular  purpose 
in  mastering  the  facts. ^ 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Education 

support  the  conclusions  reached  above.  One  report  stated 

that  “history  and  geography  are  still  largely  handled  by 

the  pupil  as  a  mass  of  innumerable  facts  to  be  memor- 

49 

ized.“  '  A  teaching  problem  of  fundamental  significance 


46 

Calgary  Albertan  Article  as  reprinted  in  the  Al¬ 
berta  Teachers 1  Association  Magazine.  9s 5j  June  1929* 

48 

Report  of  the  Edmonton  Normal  Practic  School  from 
W.  D.  McDougall  (principal  of  Edmonton  Normal  Practice 
School)  to  H.  C.  Newland,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1933)?  P*  44. 
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occurred  because  the  curriculum  was  “somewhat  rigid  and 
static,  with  a  preponderance  of  fact. “5°  Furthermore, 
these  facts  were  isolated  within  narrow  subject  fields. 

Public  school  education  is  split  up  into  water¬ 
tight  compartments  far  too  much  for  the  children  to 
receive  the  benefit  that  this  part  of  child  life  must 
offer  him, 51 

The  opinion  of  the  late  W.  E.  Hay  as  to  the  roots 
of  the  revision  expresses  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  key 
persons  in  the  drafting  of  the  program. 

The  new  education  procedures  incorporated  in  our 
Revised  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools  were 
not  derived  from  forms  of  the  Activity  Programme; 
they  took  form  in  accordance  with  progress  toward  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  problems  involved  in  the 
desirable  improvement  of  our  scheme  of  education  for 
the  schools  of  Alberta;  particularly  the  rural  schools. 
I  think  that  Dr.  Dickie  and  Miss  Fisher  will  agree  with 
the  contention  that  I  am  making  for  Enterprise  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  corresponding  procedures  incorporated  in 
our  new  course  that  they  are  “home-grown  products.1* 
Similar  outcomes  have  occurred  in  other  places  from 
similar  endeavours;  the  conditions  promoting  develop¬ 
ment  have  been  mainly  the  same  for  all.  Enterprise 
Education  is  the  Alberta  variety  of  a  product  more  or 
less  inevitable  under  the  conditions  of  our  time.1?2 


?0Ibid..  1931:  p.  35. 
glIbid..  1932:  p.  47. 

^Letter  from  W.  E.  Hay  to  H.  C.  Newland,  June  19) 
1936,  Newland  Papers.  W.  E.  Hay  pointed  out  that  the 
enterprise  method  devised  in  Alberta  was  influenced  by  a 
number  of  factors.  It  was  not  merely  a  copy  of  activity- 
type  programs  found  in  the  United  States. 
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SUMMARY 

Four  influences  on  the  1936  revision  were  discerned. 
The  economic  depression  of  the  period  was  accompanied  by 
social  unrest  with  a  conviction  among  some  educators  that 
the  educational  program  could  be  designed  to  help  solve 
the  ills  of  society,  A  second  factor  lay  in  the  problem 
of  establishing  common  procedures  in  the  rural  one-roomed 
school  and  the  urban  graded  school.  American  theories  of 
activity-type  education  and  the  problems  inherent  in 
curricula  prior  to  1936  were  found  to  be  the  other  two 
influences  which  led  to  Alberta's  new  program. 


, 
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CHAPTER  V 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ACTIVITY-TYPE  PROGRAM 

IN  THE  MID-1930 ' s 

The  preceding  chapter  has  presented  a  number  of 
elements  which  combined  to  bring  about  the  1936  revision. 
This  chapter  will  show  how  the  new  program  was  revised. 
The  chapter  is  divided  into  five  sections:  introduction, 
the  educators  involved  in  the  revision,  the  procedures 
followed,  the  new  program's  first  year  of  general  use  in 
1936-1937  and  a  summary. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  decision  to  revise  the  curriculum  was  actually 
a  result  of  a  recommendation  by  the  general  curriculum 
committee  established  by  G.  Fred  McNally  as  the  Supervisor 
of  Schools.  The  elementary  school  section  of  this  curri¬ 
culum  committee  was  appointed  in  1923*  One  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  this  committee  was  that  the  curriculum 
be  reviewed  every  ten  years.'" 

Reference  will  be  made  to  two  committees  in  this 
chapter.  The  first  committee  was  a  general  elementary 
school  curriculum  steering  committee  made  up  of  members  of 

■^Letter  from  G.  Fred  McNally  (Deputy  Minister  of 
Education)  to  the  writer,  January  1962. 
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the  normal  school  and  inspection  staffs  and  referred  to  in 
this  chapter  as  the  steering  committee.  From  this  steering 
committee  a  sub-committee  of  three  was  chosen  and  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  revision  sub-committee. 

II.  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  REVISION  SUB-COMMITTEE 

It  was  in  193^  that  the  names  of  the  three  key  per¬ 
sons  in  the  revision  of  the  elementary  school  program, 
particularly  that  part  that  was  to  become  the  social  studies 
program,  were  reported  to  the  legislature  by  G.  Fred 
McNally. 

The  recommendation  was  made  that  Dr.  D.  J.  Dickie, 
Miss  0.  M.  Fisher  and  W.  E.  Hay  be  released  from  all 
other  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  outline  a 
plan  of  work  for  the  elementary  and  intermediate 
grades  along  the  lines  of  the  decision  reached. 2 

H.  C.  Newland,  as  Supervisor  of  Schools  in  1935} 
reported  that  the  “General  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Elementary  School  Programme'1^  met  officially  in  January  and 
April  1935.  In  this  same  report,  he  stated  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  in  the  January  1935  meet- 

4 

ing.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  statement  made  above 


^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  193^ ) ?  P-  17 • 

3IMd.,  1935:  p.  18. 
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by  G.  Fred  McNally.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee  discussed  and  recommended  the  appointment  of 
the  revision  sub-committee  at  some  meeting  in  193*+.  The 
appointment  was  then  made  official  at  the  first  meeting 
in  January  1935?  even  though  the  revision  sub-committee 
was  a  fait  accompli. 

Conclusive  evidence  was  not  located  as  to  who 
actually  appointed  these  three  individuals  to  the  revision 
sub-committee.  However,  for  our  purpose,  this  is  less 
significant  than  the  fact  that  these  three  particular  per¬ 
sons  were  chosen.  As  will  be  pointed  out  below,  this 
revision  sub-committee  was  the  main  force  in  the  major 
revision  of  the  curriculum  in  1938.  A  sufficient  reason 
for  their  appointment  was  the  fact  that  all  three  of  them 
were  outstanding  educators  in  their  fields  of  interest. 

Donalda  Dickie.  Donalda  Dickie,  as  described  by 
her  colleague,  Olive  M.  Fisher,  had  a  great  interest  in 
the  field  of  education  generally  and  particularly  at  the 
higher  levels  of  the  elementary  school.  Her  experience  in 
the  elementary  school  was  broad  in  both  theory  and  practice. 
She  studied  at  Queens  University  in  Toronto  and  at  Oxford 
University  in  Great  Britian.  She  read  widely  and  as  a 
result  was  aware  of  the  latest  trends  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britian.  She  took 
advantage  of  her  position  as  a  member  of  the  Edmonton 
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Normal  School  staff  to  experiment  with  various  teaching  pro¬ 
cedures.  She  edited  and  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  text- 

5 

books  for  schools  and  for  teacher  education.  The  scope  of 
her  early  work  is  evidenced  by  the  following: 

During  the  year  some  notable  books  were  produced  by 
teachers  at  work  in  the  Province.  Miss  D.  J.  Dickie, 
instructor  in  English  in  the  Calgary  Normal  School, 
published  "Modern  Practice  in  Teaching  Composition",  a 
textbook  of  principles  for  teachers;  and"How  to  Speak 
and  Write",  a  textbook  for  pupils.  She  has  now  in  the 
press  a  series  of  History  Readers  for  the  elementary 
school .6 

Olive  M.  Fisher.  Olive  M.  Fisher* s  appointment  came 
about  because  of  her  reputation  as  an  expert  in  teaching  in 
the  primary  grades.  Her  formal  studies  were  conducted  at 
Columbia  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago.? 

W .  E .  Hay .  W.  E.  Hay  represented  the  inspectoral 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Education.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  a  strong  advocate  of  Dewey's  philosophy  and  the  activity- 
type  program.^  His  reports  to  the  Department  of  Education 
clearly  indicated  the  importance  he  placed  on  the  activity 
approach  to  elementary  education. 


^Letter  from  Olive  M.  Fisher  to  the  writer,  January 

1962. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1923),  P«  31 • 

^Letter  from  G.  K.  Haver stock  to  the  writer,  January 

1962.  n 

8Ibid. 
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Too  many. of  them  (school  teachers)  are  yielding  to 
the  temptation  that  is  undoubtedly  especially  strong 
in  the  rural  school,  merely  to  carry  forward  a  program 
of  drills  and  recitations  without  the  use  of  highly 
educative  activities  which  visualize  the  worklife  of 
the  school  for  the  children,  and  which,  too,  are  defin¬ 
itely  suggested  in  the  Course  of  Study.' 

It  was  W.  E.  Hay  who  is  credited  with  first  making 
use  of  the  word  " enterprise"  to  describe  the  activity  units 
which  were  the  core  of  the  elementary  school  social  studies 
program.  While  reading  Primary  Education,  a  British  publi¬ 
cation,  he  came  across  the  word  enterprise  which  was  used 
to  mean  a  series  of  understandings  by  a  class  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  field  of  study. The  word  and  its  meaning  more  or 
less  described  what  the  committee  had  in  mind  for  the 
schools  of  Alberta.-11 

H.  C.  Newland,  The  importance  of  H.  C.  Newland's 


9 

Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1931)?  P*  51* 

100f  interest  at  this  point  is  the  position  accepted 
by  the  Hadow  Report  of  1931  which  stressed  that  the  curri¬ 
culum  in  the  primary  schools  of  England  was  to  be  thought 
of  in  terms  of  activity  and  experience  instead  of  knowledge 
to  be  acquired  and  stored  away.  S.  J.  Curtis  and  M.  E.  A. 
Boultwood,  An  Introductory  History  of  English  Education 
Since  1800  (London:  University  Tutorial  Press  Ltd.,  I960), 
pp.  18B-TS9. 

■^Donalda  Dickie  and  Olive  M.  Fisher  "Some  Events 
Leading  to  the  Re-organization  of  the  Curriculum  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  in 
1933”  (unpublished  paper  prepared  for  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Alberta,  1961). 
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influence  on  the  kind  of  approach  the  new  revision  should 
follow  must  be  stressed  at  this  point.  The  death  at  sea  of 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  G.  W.  Gorman,  in  the  spring 
of  1935?  resulted  in  H.  C.  Newland  being  appointed  as  Super¬ 
visor  of  Schools  for  the  province,  the  position  vacated  by 
G.  Fred  McNally  when  he  became  the  new  Deputy  Minister  in 
June  1935* 

In  1932,  H.  C.  Newland  had  been  given  leave  of  absence 
from  his  position  as  high  school  inspector  to  do  post-grad¬ 
uate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

As  Supervisor  of  Schools,  H.  C.  Newland' s  duties 
included  the  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  changes 
in  the  curriculum.  His  statement  that  "the  child's  natural 
activities  must  be  taken  over  more  fully  by  the  school  to 
furnish  drive  for  classroom  learning,  "*^3  suggests  that  any 
curriculum  changes  which  occurred  during  his  term  of  office 
would  tend  towards  the  activity-type. 

H.  C.  Newland* s  contemporaries  support  the  evidence 
that  he  exercised  much  control  over  the  kind  of  curriculum 
outline  which  was  drawn  up.  One  states  that,  "Dr.  H.  C. 
Newland,  who  became  Supervisor  of  Schools  after  Dr.  McNally 


1962. 


1933. 


■^Letter  from  G.  Fred  McNally  to  the  writer,  January 
-^Minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  March 
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was  made  Deputy  Minister,  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
change.”  A  second  educator  presents  the  suggestion  that, 

" probably  the  strongest  influence  was  that  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Newland."1^  This  view  was  supported  in  a  tribute  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement. 

His  great  abilities,  sound  training  and  devotion  to 
duty  influenced  profoundly  the  development  of  education 
in  Alberta  during  that  period.  In  the  adoption  of  the 
n enterprise"  plan  and  the  consequent  integration  of  sub- 


III.  THE  REVISION 

Upon  their  appointment  to  the  revision  sub- committee 
and  their  subsequent  release  from  all  other  duties  in  January 
1935,  the  revision  sub-committee  met  with  the  staffs  of  the 
provincial  normal  schools.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was 
to  obtain  ideas  and  opinions  as  to  the  actual  content  of  the 
new  program  of  study. 

The  decision  to  use  an  activity-type  approach  had 
already  been  established  before  the  revision  sub-committee 

1 ^Letter  from  G.  K.  Haverstock  to  the  writer,  Janu¬ 
ary  1962. 

-^Letter  from  G.  Fred  McNally  to  the  writer,  January 

1962. 

■^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King’s  Printer,  1945),  P*  7. 

•^Dickie -Fisher ,  op.,  cit . 
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was  appointed.  The  key  phrase  in  G.  Fred  McNally’s  report 
to  the  legislature  was  "along  the  lines  of  the  decision 
reached."1^  Olive  M.  Fisher  states  that  one  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  reached  by  the  steering  committee  was  that  of  provid¬ 
ing  "a  forward  looking  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  (even  then)  world." ^ 

In  January  1935  the  steering  committee  decided  on 
the  approach  to  be  used  in  the  new  course  of  study.  Another 
decision  reached  dealt  with  the  establishment  of  the  social 
studies  as  a  subject  in  lieu  of  history,  geography  and 
covics.  H.  A.  MacGregor  mentions  this  second  decision  in 
the  following: 

Two  events  at  that  meeting  stand  out;  one  was  the 
decision  to  fuse  geography  with  history  into  a  newly 
constructed  area  called  social  studies;  the  other 
decision  was  that  of  concluding  that  as  the  individual 
generally  learned  the  new  in  an  integrated  setting  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  organize  school  learnings  as 
much  as  could  be  expediently  done  under  Alberta  condi¬ 
tions.  20 

Once  the  guiding  principles  of  the  new  program  were 
put  forward  by  the  steering  committee,  the  revision  sub¬ 
committee  then  set  to  work  to  prepare  the  first  draft  of  the 


•^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  193*0  P*  17* 

-^Letter  from  Olive  M.  Fisher  to  the  writer,  January 

1962. 

20Letter  from  H.  A.  MacGregor  (former  inspector  of 
schools)  to  the  writer,  January  1962. 
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course.  Meetings  were  held  with  interested  and  knowledge¬ 
able  individuals  throughout  the  province.  The  sub- committee 
took  particular  note  of  comments  and  suggestions  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  normal  school  staffs  and  from  the  inspection 
staff.  The  principal  of  the  Edmonton  Normal  Practice  School 
during  this  period  informed  the  writer  that  many  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  offered  during  these  very  early  formative  stages 
were  handled  through  impromptu,  informal  meetings  and  over 
the  telephone.  As  a  result,  few,  if  any,  records  of  the 

Pi 

actual  suggestions  were  kept  in  a  permanent  form.  The 
first  draft  of  the  program  was  ready  for  the  steering  commit¬ 
tee's  consideration  by  April  1935*  The  program  consisted  of 
a  series  of  "activities"  or  "enterprises"  for  the  elemen- 

pp 

tary  grades.  ^ 

With  the  approval  of  the  Deputy  Minister,  H.  C.  New- 
land  decided  to  present  the  new  program  to  a  Joint  confer¬ 
ence  for  inspectors  and  normal  school  instructors  held  one 
day  during  the  four-day  meeting  of  the  Alberta  normal  school 
instructors  in  June  1935*  This  Joint  meeting  decided  to 
invite  two  or  three  teachers  from  each  inspectorate  to 
attend  a  special  summer  session  course.  It  was  offered  at 

^Statement  by  W.  D.  McDougall,  personal  interview, 
July  1961. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  193 5T»  P*  18 • 
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the  Department  of  Education  Summer  School  in  Edmonton  in 
the  summer  of  1935*  The  course  was  prepared  to  show  the 
kinds  of  techniques  needed  to  implement  the  new  program  in 
the  classroom  situation.  Objectives  of  the  new  program  were 
also  presented  so  that  the  teachers  who  enrolled  were  able 
to  teach  the  new  program  during  the  school  year  1935-1936. 
There  were  approximately  seventy-five  teachers  who  were 
chosen  to  attend  the  course.  A  number  of  other  interested 
teachers  also  took  advantage  of  the  course  to  become  versed 
in  the  new  teaching  methods. 

Following  the  summer  school  of  1935^  this  select 
group  of  teachers  returned  to  their  classrooms  where  they 
tried  the  new  program  out  for  the  school  year  1935-1936.  In 
many  cases  this  was  done  under  adverse  conditions  as  the 
schools  were,  in  most  cases,  ill-equipped  to  handle  the 
existing  curriculum,  let  alone  the  new  activity-type  curri¬ 
culum,  which  required  a  great  deal  more  in  library  and  other 
school  facilities. 

Corroboration  of  this  fact  was  found  in  a  report  to 
the  Department  of  Education  which  mentioned  that,  "there  is 
a  lack  of  reference  and  other  books  in  school  libraries  and 
as  a  result,  an  enterprise  technique  cannot  be  fully 


2^Ibid. ,  pp .  18-21. 
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followed."  Further  evidence  is  also  provided  in  one  of 
the  Edmonton  Normal  Practice  School  recommendations  to 
H.  G.  Newland  which  outlines,  ’’that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  equip  all  schools  with  adequate  libraries. "* 25  One  of  the 
teachers  who  was  confronted  with  this  problem  wrote  to  H.  C. 
Newland: 

I  cannot  see  how  the  enterprise  in  Division  2  can  be 
carried  out  so  as  to  be  very  effective.  1  need  mater¬ 
ial  to  make  things,  but  most  important  I  need  access  to 
a  library  often. ”26 

During  this  trial  year,  each  of  the  teachers  was 
asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire  devised  by  H.  C.  Newland. 
This  report  was  used  by  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  and  the 
steering  committee  in  helping  to  make  any  final  adjustments 
to  the  course  before  it  was  authorized  for  general  use 
throughout  the  province.2 * * *'7 

In  addition  to  these  formal  reports  from  the  parti¬ 
cipating  teachers,  H.  C.  Newland  also  received  reports  from 


24 

Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King‘s  Printer,  1936),  p.  54. 

2 ^Recommendations  from  the  Edmonton  Normal  Practice 
School  staff  to  H.  C.  Newland,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

2^Letter  from  M.  0.  Sykes  (school  teacher)  to  H.  C. 

Newland,  March  12,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

^Adjustments  were  made  by  a  committee  on  April  10-11 

1936  meeting  in  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools. 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  On  Elementary  Enter¬ 

prise,  April  10-11,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 
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inspectors  of  the  province  and  from  the  normal  school  staffs. 
Reports  from  normal  practice  school  teachers  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  assessment  of  the  new  program  as  this  letter 
will  attest. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  Committee  is  that  the 
Practice  School  teachers  are  the  teachers  who  are  most 
likely  to  give  valuable,  practical  suggestions  for  this 
work  of  revision. 2cl 

Most  of  the  correspondence  to  and  from  H.  C.  Newland 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  Education  Archives  indicated 
enthusiasm  and  interest  on  the  part  of  all  concerned.  The 
only  minor  difference  of  opinion  discerned  from  the  sources 
of  information  available  dealt  with  the  place  that  geography 
would  occupy  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

One  member  of  the  revision  committee  had  been  asked 
to  prepare  content  materials  and  the  outcomes  expected  for 
the  Division  II  Social  Experiences  section  of  the  program. 

The  difficulty  arose  when  this  person  could  not  adjust  his 
ideas  of  what  the  outcomes  should  be  with  the  ideals  of  cor¬ 
relating  and  combining  subject  matter  in  terms  of  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  child.  He  proposed  to  use  as  a  basis  for  the 
revision,  "the  course  in  Geography  being  used  successfully 
by  800  teachers  in  the  Province."2^ 

^Letter  from  H.  C.  Newland  to  C.  Tyner  (Edmonton  Nor¬ 
mal  Practice  School  teacher),  April  24,  1938,  Newland  Papers. 

^Letter  from  J.  M.  Scott  (normal  school  instructor) 
to  H.  C.  Newland,  April  28,  1938,  Newland  Papers. 
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Olive  M.  Fisher  summed  up  the  problem  by  stating 
that  the  "conflict  arises  from  the  viewpoint  being  ’Geo¬ 
graphy-minded'  ,  or  'History-minded' ,  rather  than  "Social 
Experience s-minded ' 

As  a  result  of  the  conflict,  H.  C.  Newland  sent 

out  a  letter  to  all  persons  participating  in  the  revision 

In  it  he  stated  that  the  old  course  in  geography  was  a 

good  one  but  that  it  was  "a  mere  memorization  of  facts 

which,  though  valuable,  bear  little  relation  to  the  act- 

11 

ual  experiences  of  the  child. He  then  went  on  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  secret  of  success  in  preparing  the  program 
resided  "in  the  ability  of  all  persons  concerned  to  make 
a  reasonable  compromise.'02 

That  more  conflicts  were  not  apparent  is  a  tribute 
to  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  all  connected  with  the 
revision.  Enthusiasm  for  the  program  was  generated  from 
a  number  of  sources.  First  of  all,  H.  C.  Newland 's 
interest  and  desire  in  seeing  the  program  working  would 
tend  to  promote  acceptance  of  the  new  course.  Secondly, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  teachers  who  were 

•^^etter  from  Olive  M.  Fisher  to  H.  C.  Newland, 

May  11,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

•^Letter  from  H.  C.  Newland  to  Members  of  the 
Revision  Committee,  May  8,  1938,  Newland  Papers. 
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chosen  for  the  trial  run  in  the  school  year  1935-1936 
were  those  who  had  shown  some  previous  interest  in  the 
activity-type  movement.  Further  development  of  this  phase 
will  be  presented  in  the  next  chapter. 

IV.  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  INTO 
THE  SCHOOLS  IN  1936-1937 

The  school  year  1935-1936  was  one  of  trial  and 
adjustment  for  the  new  enterprise  program.  The  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  three  and  H.  C.  Newland  had  received  many  reports 
from  interested  groups  and  individuals.  The  time  finally 
arrived  when  a  decision  had  to  be  made  regarding  the 
placement  of  the  new  enterprise  program  into  all  the 
schools  of  the  province.  In  March  1936,  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee  on  the  Elementary  Program  was  held.-10 

One  resolution  passed  at  this  meeting  recommended 
the  establishment  of  the  new  program  in  the  schools  of  the 
province  in  September  1936*  With  the  resolution  went  the 
proviso  that  ’’only  teachers  having  special  training  and 
experience  in  enterprise  work  should  be  asked  to  attempt 
in  September  a  full  enterprise  programme ."3 

■^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1936),  P*  15* 

34Ibid. 
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Following  the  decision  to  introduce  the  enterprise 
program  generally,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to 
revise  and  prepare  for  publication  the  program  used  in 
the  trial  during  the  year  1935-1936.  Included  in  this 
preparation  work  was  the  whole  program  of  studies  besides 
the  major  revision  of  the  social  studies.  This  special 
committee  met  in  April  1936. 35 

The  minutes  of  this  meeting  present  an  account  of 
the  things  accomplished  and  planned.  The  problem  men¬ 
tioned  previously  regarding  the  amount  of  content  to  be 
outlined  in  the  social  studies  program  again  comes  to  light. 

There  was  a  lengthy  discussion  on  Social  Activi¬ 
ties  of  Division  I  and  II.  The  main  difficulty  to  be 
resolved  by  the  discussion  lay  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  specific  content  outlines  should  be 
made  for  the  different  subjects  which  are  fused  or 
integrated  in  Social  Activites.36 

These  minutes  also  present  the  terminology  which 
was  to  be  used  in  referring  to  the  new  program  in  the  var¬ 
ious  divisions  from  grade  1-9* 

It  was  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  term  Social 
Activities  in  Division  I,  the  term  Social  Experiences 
in  Division  II  and  the  term  Social  Studies  in  the 
Intermediate  School  (Division  III),  it  being  under¬ 
stood  that  the  connotation  of  these  terms  is  progres¬ 
sively  narrower  as  the  course  proceeds  from  Division  I 


35ibid. 

3^Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Elemen- 
tary  Enterprise,  April  10-11,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 
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to  Division  III. 37 

The  work  of  this  special  committee  led  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  program  of  studies  for  the  elementary 
school  which  was  in  the  schools  of  the  province  in  the 
fall  of  1936. 

The  next  problem  which  faced  the  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  was  that  of  explaining  the  philosophy  and  pedagogy 
of  the  new  approach.  Some  of  this  had  already  been 
accomplished  in  that  nearly  all  inspectorates  had  one  or 
two  teachers  who  had  tried  out  the  new  program  in  1935- 
1936.  The  inspectors  would  have  a  knowledge  of  what  the 
program  involved,  but  the  inspector-teacher  ratio  and  the 
problems  of  communication  prevalent  at  the  time  limited 
this  method  of  instructing  the  teachers. 

Consequently  the  Department  of  Education  organized 
a  special  enterprise  education  course  in  the  summer  of 
1938  in  Edmonton.  Over  1,100  out  of  a  total  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  Alberta  took  the 
course.  The  enrolment  for  the  whole  summer  school  was  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the  1935  summer  school.-0 

It  must  be  noted  that  summer  school  in  1938  differed 


37Ibid. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  or  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King’s  Printer,  1938),  pTloV 
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from  summer  school  as  constituted  at  the  present  time. 

There  were  two  separate  sections,  one  operated  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta  offering  courses  for  degree  credit  and 
the  other  operated  by  the  Department  of  Education  offering 
courses  for  credit  towards  various  special  diplomas  and 
certificates.  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  summer  school  which 
is  being  referred  to  here.  Students  were  not  required  to 
have  matriculation  standing.  There  was  little  or  no  pre¬ 
session  study  required,  and  the  lecture  periods  were  con¬ 
siderably  shorter  than  at  present. 

But  even  allowing  for  the  reduced  content  of  the 
Department  of  Education  summer  school  course  in  1936,  it 
is  apparent  that  a  substantial  number  of  teachers  had 
undertaken  study  of  the  new  approach  before  the  program 
was  introduced.  Teacher  recruits  from  the  normal  schools 
received  training  in  the  new  method. 

The  large  number  of  teachers  who  took  advantage  of 
the  1936  summer  school  course  in  enterprise  education  along 
with  those  who  had  taken  the  course  in  the  previous  year, 
resulted  in  the  enterprise  method  being  familiar  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  a  large  number  of  schools  throughout  the  province. 
Annual  reports  of  the  Department  of  Education  point  out  the 

■^Letter  from  John  W.  Gillies  (Director  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta  Summer  Session)  to  the  writer,  December 

31,  1962. 
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The  teachers  have  shown  themselves  alert  and 
anxious  to  do  their  share  to  make  the  New  Programme 
effective.  They  have  organized  study  groups  in  almost 
every  village.  The  teachers  from  the  surrounding 
schools  come  to  meetings  about  once  a  month  to  discuss 
the  philosophy  of  the  New  Programme  and  to  discuss  ways 
of  putting  the  New  Programme  into  effect.^ 


V .  SUMMARY 


The  school  year  1936-1937  was  the  first  year  in 
which  the  new  approach  to  teaching  elementary  school  social 
studies  became  general  throughout  the  province.  The  methods 
and  procedures  followed  by  the  revision  committees  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  new  program  were  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

A  steering  committee,  made  up  of  normal  school  staff 
members  and  members  of  the  inspectors'  staff,  was  appointed 
to  revise  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  This  committee 
established  the  guiding  principles  of  the  program,  the  most 
important  being  the  activity-type  approach. 

A  revision  sub-committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Donalda  Dickie  and  Olive  M.  Fisher  of  the  normal  school 
staff  and  W.  E.  Hay  of  the  inspectors'  staff,  was  appointed 
in  January  1935  to  prepare  the  first  draft  of  the  new 


^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1936),  p.  16. 
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program  which  was  ready  in  April  1935*  This  new  program  was 
presented  to  a  joint  meeting  of  inspectors  and  normal  school 
instructors  in  June  1935*  This  group  recommended  that 
three  teachers  from  each  inspectorate  be  invited  to  attend 
a  special  summer  school  course  with  the  view  to  testing  the 
program  under  normal  classroom  conditions  during  the  school 
year  1935-1936. 

During  the  trial  year,  reports  and  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  Supervisor  of  Schools,  H.  C.  Newland,  and 
the  revision  committee.  In  March  1936,  it  was  decided  to 
introduce  the  new  program  generally  in  September  1936.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  and  prepare  for 
publication  the  program  used  during  the  trial  in  1935-1936. 

To  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  province  to  teach  the 
new  program,  a  summer  school  course  was  offered  in  Edmonton 
in  1936  to  more  than  one  thousand  teachers.  As  a  result, 
familiarity  with  the  new  enterprise  method  spread  quickly. 

In  the  development  of  the  program  some  difficulties 
were  encountered,  the  major  one  being  the  reconciliation 
of  subject  matter  content  with  the  enterprise  method.  To 
some  members  of  the  revision  committees  the  two  seemed  to 
be  contradictory  in  nature. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THE  1936  CURRICULUM  AND  SUBSEQUENT  REVISIONS 

This  chapter  will  investigate  three  curricula.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  the  1936  revision,  in  use  until  1940. 
The  second  will  be  the  1940  revision,  in  effect  until  1947 
when  a  special  third  guide,  Bulletin  II,  was  published. 

I.  THE  1936  CURRICULUM 


Introduction 

Smith,  Stanley  and  Shores  point  out  three  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  of  an  activity  program:  the  program 
must  grow  out  of  the  interests  of  the  pupils  only,  any  com¬ 
mon  learnings  which  develop  must  only  develop  because  there 
are  certain  interests  which  are  common  to  children  at  any 
given  age  and  experience  level  and  not  because  of  a  logical 
order  in  subject  matter  content,  no  predetermining  of  acti¬ 
vities  is  to  be  done  for  this  assumes  that  all  children 
will  find  these  activities  interesting  which  is  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  first  characteristic  mentioned  above. u 

The  1936  curriculum  was  not  an  activity  program  in 
the  full  sense  mentioned  above.  What  were  considered  essen¬ 
tial  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  traditional  subjects  were 


^Smith  et  al.,  op.  cjt . ,  pp.  270-274. 
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outlined.  The  activity  part  of  the  program  was  conducted 
through  the  enterprise  which  provided  meaning  and  under¬ 
standing  in  a  particular  phase  of  the  social  studies  course 

The  New  Grade  System 

A  complete  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
aspects  of  the  grade  system  was  made  in  1936.  Up  to  this 
time,  grades  one  to  eight  constituted  the  elementary  school 
grades.  The  change  resulted  in  grades  one  to  six  being 
referred  to  as  the  elementary  grades,  with  grades  seven  and 
eight  being  united  with  grade  nine  and  called  the  intermed¬ 
iate  grades. 

The  term  ” grade"  was  used  in  a  different  sense.  For 
one-roomed  schools,  the  grade  would  cease  to  be  the  term 
for  classification  and  promotion.  Students  would  find 
themselves  in  Division  I  or  II.  Division  I  was  to  cover 
the  former  grades  one,  two  and  three  while  Division  II  in¬ 
cluded  grades  four,  five  and  six.  Within  a  division,  the 
term  " grade"  was  to  be  used  only  to  indicate  a  level  of 
attainment  in  a  particular  subject.  Promotion  was  to  be 
made  from  one  division  to  the  next  and  not  from  grade  to 

p 

grade . 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Programme  of  Studies  for  the 
Elementary  School,  Grades  I  to  VI.  (Edmonton:  King’s  Printer 
1936),  p.  3- 
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Recognition  was  made  of  the  problem  of  using  the 
division  as  a  unit  of  promotion  and  classification  in 
graded  schools.  The  1936  manual  stated  that  in  these  cases, 
the  principal  must  minimize  the  rigidity  of  the  grade  organ¬ 
ization  as  much  as  possible  by  regrouping  students  in  the 

social  activities  and  social  experiences  part  of  the  pro- 
3 

gram.-* 

k 

Purposes  and  Guiding  Principles  of  the  New  Program 

The  seven  guiding  principles  of  the  new  program  are 
listed  below  in  order  to  point  out  the  change  in  emphasis. 
Chapter  III  provided  evidence  to  show  that  pre-1936  curri¬ 
cula  were  of  a  formal,  subject-type.  The  1936  revision 
placed  the  emphasis  on  the  child.  His  interests  and  his 
ways  of  doing  things,  were  guides  for  the  teacher  in  his 
planning  of  work.  These  seven  principles  were  to  be  applied 
to  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  but  in  particular,  they 
were  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  units  of  exper¬ 
ience  or  enterprises  for  it  was  here  that  the  child  would 
be  able  to  express  himself  in  the  ways  mentioned  in  the 
principles  below. 

Principle  one  -  Learning  by  doing.  A  child's  learn¬ 
ing  was  to  be  acquired  by  growing  into  knowledge,  skills 

3Ibid. 

k 

Ibid. ,  pp.  3^* 
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and  appreciations,  and  not  by  being  told  them  by  the 
teacher.  What  the  child  did  was  important  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  procedure. 

Principle  two  -  Goal  setting.  The  activities 
which  were  organized  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  were  to  be 
purposeful  in  the  sense  that  the  child  was  to  see  that 
these  activities  would  lead  to  the  attainment  of  goals. 

The  goals  had  to  be  objective  enough  for  the  child  to 
understand  the  results  of  his  activities.  They  were  to  be 
immediate  and  accessible. 

Principle  three  -  Play  acting.  Stress  was  placed  on 
the  importance  of  utilizing  children’s  vivid  imaginations. 
Their  tendencies  to  play  acting  were  to  be  directed  towards 
educational  objectives.  Use  of  this  natural  tendency  in 
children  was  to  have  the  advantage  of  offering  a  way  in 
which  the  child  could  make  a  personal  contribution  to  eff¬ 
orts  of  the  group.  It  was  to  act  as  a  motivator  to  mean¬ 
ingful  use  of  the  fundamental  skills. 

Principle  four  -  Appreciations  and  attitudes.  Great 
importance  was  placed  on  children  learning  more  than  fac¬ 
tual  information.  The  program  used  these  facts  to  instill 
in  the  children  appreciations,  attitudes  and  incidental 
habits  which  would  become  involved  with  the  child's  emo¬ 


tional  life. 
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Principle  five  -  Co-operation.  Provision  was  to  be 


made  for  children  to  learn  about  life  in  school  as  well  as 
out  in  the  adult  world.  The  principles  of  co-operation 
were  to  be  learned  through  the  setting  of  goals,  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  work  and  the  final  fulfillment  of  the  task  by  a 
group  of  students. 

Principle  six  -  Recognizing  outcomes.  The  teacher 
was  expected  to  be  cognizant  of  the  outward  signs  which 
would  indicate  growth  in  the  appreciations  and  attitudes 
which  would  develop  out  of  the  activities. 

Principle  seven  -  Fusion  of  sub.iect  matter.  Combin¬ 
ing  learning  units  such  as  geography  and  history  into 
social  studies  was  desirable  since  the  nomenclature  used  was 
of  minor  importance  to  the  student  as  long  as  he  saw  the 
facts  in  relation  to  the  attainment  of  the  goals  mentioned 
previously. 

Organization  of  the  Guidebook 

The  curriculum  was  published  in  one  guidebook  of  320 
pages.  It  was  divided  into  two  sections,  subjects  and 
enterprises.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  enterprises  were  the  activities  in  which  the 
students  participated. 

The  subjects  presented  in  the  manual  were  of  the 
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type  found  in  previous  curricula  except  for  social  studies, 
which  was  now  a  fusion  of  history,  geography  and  citizenship. 
Of  concern  here  is  the  subject  social  studies.  There  was  no 
content  for  the  Division  I  social  studies  as  the  program 
pointed  out  that  only  those  activities  which  induces  appre¬ 
ciations,  attitudes  and  behaviors  were  important  at  this 
level. 


Social  Studies  Content. 5  The  content  outline  as 
presented  in  the  manual  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  activity  program.  There  is  some  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  committee  of  revision  was  undecided 


finally  as  to  what  procedure  to  follow.  A  decision  was 
made  to  include  a  specific  social  studies  outline.  Item 
six  of  the  minutes  of  the  April  1936  meeting  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  reads  as  follows: 

There  was  a  lengthy  discussion  on  Social  Activities 
of  Division  I  and  II. ^  The  main  difficulty  to  be 
resolved  by  the  discussion  lay  in  determining  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  specific  content  outlines  should  be  made 
for  the  different  subjects  which  are  fused  or  inte¬ 
grated  in  Social  Activities./ 

The  broad  general  purpose  of  the  program  was  stated 


^Ibid.,  pp.  109-1^3. 

^The  decision  to  rename  the  enterprises,  social 
activities  and  social  experiences  came  later  in  the  minutes 
of  this  same  meeting. 

^Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Elemen¬ 
tary  Enterprise,  April  10-11,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 
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as  the  organizing  of  activities  in  social  studies  which 
would  create  situations  closely  resembling  those  which  the 
child  would  face  as  an  adult.  This  would  result  in  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  processes  of  co-operation  and 
in  an  appreciation  for  human  relations.  The  program  also 
aimed  at  providing  opportunities  for  children  to  improve 
human  relations  at  the  school  level  with  the  view  in  mind 
of  improving  human  relations  when  they  became  adults. 

This  was  a  manifestation  of  the  factor  mentioned  in  Chap¬ 
ter  IV,  namely,  that  of  the  need  for  social  change  and  the 
part  that  the  school  was  expected  to  play. 

A  series  of  attitudes  which  the  social  studies  pro¬ 
gram  was  expected  to  develop  and  reinforce  was  listed. 

These  were  to  lead  to  a  general  realization  that  man  has 
improved  his  living  conditions  through  control  of  his 
environment  and  that  this  control  is  a  direct  result  of  his 
being  able  to  co-operate  and  work  with  his  fellow  man. 

The  Division  II  program  was  divided  into  three  grade 
levels  of  work,  each  of  which  were  subdivided  into  various 
studies.  The  grade  four  course  consisted  of  taking  children 
on  imaginary  journeys  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  im¬ 
plemented  the  guiding  principle  of  play  acting  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  chief  aim  was  to  interest  children  in  early 
civilizations  with  a  view  to  showing  how  these  people  took 
advantage  of  their  environmental  conditions  through 
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co-operative  extort  to  develop  and  maintain  their  community 
life. 

The  grade  four  studies  started  with  an  investigation 
of  the  early  Canadian  nomadic  life  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Eskimo,  and  on  to  jungle,  island,  desert  and  mountain  com¬ 
munities.  The  last  study  dealt  with  life  in  the  City  of 
London.  The  whole  program  was  tied  together  by  the  theme 
of  people  working  together  for  mutual  benefit. 

The  course  in  grade  five  social  studies  was  basic¬ 
ally  geography  centred.  However,  the  principle  of  the 
fusion  of  subject  matter  was  used  in  order  to  bring  mean¬ 
ing  and  understanding  to  what  would  otherwise  be  isolated 
factual  information.  Here,  as  with  the  grade  four  course, 
the  imagination  of  children  was  used  in  teaching  the  mater¬ 
ial.  Geography  was  presented  in  relation  to  people  through 
the  stories  of  the  early  explorers  and  navigators. 

The  program  aimed  at  improving  the  children's  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  environment  beyond  the  local  community.  The 
history  of  their  local  communities  was  to  be  traced  back  to 
frontier  times  with  comparisons  being  drawn  between  the 
social  life  of  the  present  and  that  of  the  past.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  past  was  to  include  an  understanding  of 
the  changes  in  production  from  the  local  handicraft  level  to 
modern  mass  production. 

Eight  studies  made  up  the  grade  six  course  which  were 
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arranged  and  presented  so  as  to  show  the  development  and 
progress  of  community  growth.  Three  kinds  of  communities 
were  to  be  discussed:  early  established  communities  such 
as  feudal  England,  the  Aztecs  and  Mayans  of  Latin  America, 
the  seigneurial  system  of  New  France  and  the  early  English 
colonies  in  the  United  States.  In  each  of  these  studies, 
the  development  was  to  be  discussed  in  terms  of  modern  life 
in  those  areas.  A  second  group  studied,  was  that  of  modern 
Canadian  communities.  This  included  a  thorough  study  of 
the  natural  resources,  transportation,  industries  and  the 
topography  of  Canada.  The  course  was  completed  with  a  study 
of  the  growth  of  modern  British  Empire  communities  such  as 
India,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Enterprises.  The  enterprise  was  to  be  a  unit  of 
work  undertaken  by  the  pupils  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher.  A  central  theme  provided  the  goal  towards  which 
the  class  worked.  Motivation  was  to  be  provided  through  any 
and  all  resources  available.  This  could  include  current 
events  or  stories  in  textbooks.  Once  the  motivation  was 
established  the  planning  of  the  work  to  be  done  was  under¬ 
taken  followed  by  the  actual  work  of  making  exhibits,  writ¬ 
ing  reports,  preparing  dramatizations  and  so  on.  The  cul¬ 
mination  was  the  raison  d’etre  of  all  the  work  done.  It 
was  here  that  the  children  showed  what  they  had  done.  An 
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enterprise  was  normally  expected  to  take  six  to  eight  weeks 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  topic  chosen.  The  choice  of 
topics  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  in  1936.^ 
The  Division  I  social  activities  section  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  series  of  sample  enterprises.  The  introduction 
emphasized  that  the  examples  were  to  act  as  guides  only  and 
that  the  teacher,  "should  invent  and  work  out  interesting 

activities  possible  in  the  school's  particular  environ- 
q 

ment ."  ' 

There  were  three  enterprises  outlined  in  detail, 
a  series  of  sixteen  enterprises  in  outline  form  only  with 
two  or  three  short  paragraphs  of  explanation  provided  for 
each.  Following  these  appeared  a  list  of  eleven  enterprise 
titles.  Attitudes,  appreciations  and  abilities  expected  as 
outcomes  of  these  social  activities  concluded  the  section. L1 

The  Division  II  social  experiences  part  of  the  guide¬ 
book  also  contained  sample  enterprises  worked  out  in  detail, 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
Elementary  School,  Grades  I  to  VICE dmon ton :  King's  Printer, 

1936),  P:  W7 

"ibid.,  p.  267. 

10How  The  World  Gets  Ready  for  Winter,  We  Play  House 
and  We  Visit  Japan.  Ibid.,  pp.  268-277* 

11Ibid.,  pp.  267-287. 
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Water  and  Life,  The  Sun  Worshippers  and  Forest  and 
12 

Stream.  The  teacher  was  expected  to  see  that  these  sug¬ 
gested  enterprises,  along  with  others  that  he  devised,  were 
part  of  the  whole  three  year  program  in  social  studies  along 

with  as  many  other  subject  areas  as  could  reasonably  be  cor- 
12 

related.  A  chart  called  "The  Enterprise  Cycle  of  Alter¬ 
nation  Chart  of  Scope  of  Social  Studies  in  Relation  to 

14- 

Enterprise  Activity"  acted  as  a  guide  to  help  the  teacher 
cover  the  work  for  the  grades  four,  five  and  six  social 
studies.* 1^ 


II.  THE  1940  REVISION 


Introduction 

Four  years  after  the  implementation  of  the  activity 
program  outlined  above,  a  revision  was  made  in  1940,  with 
a  reprint  in  194-2.  The  basic  philosophy  remained  the  same, 
but  a  number  of  important  changes  were  made  in  the  way  the 
curriculum  was  presented  and  organized.  A  greater  integra¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  took  place  so  that  the  guide  was 


12Ibid.,  pp.  287-320. 

1^Ibid.,  p.  142  and  p.  287. 
ll+Vide  Appendix  C,  p.  127. 

^ ^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Htu.4ies  for .  the 
Elementary  School .  Grade s  I_  to  VI  (Edmonton ;  King  s  I  rintei , 
1936)1  P  •  llf3* 
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organized  partly  as  an  integrated  program  and  partly  as 
separate  subjects.1^ 

There  was  little  change  in  the  way  the  enterprise 
was  organized  and  used.  It  was  still  a  unit  of  activity 
which  the  teacher  and  pupils  planned  out  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  problems  would  be  solved.  The  apprecia¬ 
tions  and  attitudes  outlined  in  the  1936  guidebook  as  out¬ 
comes  of  the  activity  method  were  repeated. 

The  Integrated  Program 

The  section  of  the  curriculum  which  is  of  concern 

here  is  that  of  the  integrated  program.  It  included  the 

content  of  the  subjects  social  studies,  science  and  health. 

Individual  outlines  of  these  subjects  were  not  provided 

because  they" tend  to  hamper  rather  than  further  the  integra- 

17 

tion  process."  ' 

Integration  started  in  the  1936  program  with  the 
fusion  of  geography,  history  and  citizenship.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  science  and  health  into  the  integration  was  the  next 
step  in  the  process  of  eventually  leading  to  a  fully  inte¬ 
grated  program  where  "the  names  of  subject  matter  categories 

-^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
Elementary  School.  Grade  I  to  VI  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 
19*t2),  p.%7. 

^Ibid. .  p.  57* 
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18 

will  disappear  entirely.”  The  revision  reduced  the  amount 
of  time  that  the  teacher  had  needed  in  the  1936  program  to 
integrate  subject  matter  into  the  enterprise. 

In  the  1936  revision,  the  teacher  was  faced  with  two 
major  decisions.  The  first  was  that  of  deciding  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  be  correlated.  This  coice  had  been  left  to 
the  teacher,  particularly  in  Division  I,  where  no  social 
studies  content  was  provided.  In  Division  II,  the  guide 
suggested  that  most  of  the  subject  matter  content  would 

come  from  the  social  studies  course  outlined  in  a  separate 

19 

section  of  the  book.  '  The  second  decision  was  that  of 
choosing  a  suitable  enterprise  which  would  result  in  the 
outcomes  expected. 

The  integration  of  the  subject  matter  was  completed 
for  the  teacher  in  the  19^0  revision.  The  only  major  deci¬ 
sion  left  to  the  teacher  was  that  of  choice  of  topics  for 
enterprises . 

Themes  of  Social  Living.  A  further  innovation 
appeared  in  the  19^0  program  and  provided  more  guidance  for 
the  teacher.  "Themes  of  social  living”  were  to  become  the 
central  core  of  the  enterprise  program.  There  were  nine  of 

l8Ibid. .  p.  28. 

"^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studies  IQ r .  the 
Elementary  School,  Grades  I.  to  VI  (Edmonton;  King's  Printer, 
1936),  p.142. 
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these  "themes"  expressed  as  the  basic  needs  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  work,  transportation  and  communication,  recre¬ 
ation,  expression,  education,  and  health  and  protection.. 

All  the  activities  of  the  enterprise  were  to  be  related  to 
these  basic  human  needs. 

In  some  cases,  one  of  the  needs  became  the  topic  for 
the  enterprise.  The  enterprise,  "How  We  Secure  and  Prepare 
Our  Food",  developed  out  of  this  one  basic  need.  In  other 
cases,  an  enterprise  such  as  "Desert  Dwellers",  would  in¬ 
clude  the  study  of  all  or  most  of  the  needs  mentioned  above. 

Division  I  -  The  Integrated  Program  Content .  Thi s 
program  centred  around  the  home,  the  school  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  as  the  title  to  the  section  would  suggest.  "How  We 

Adjust  Ourselves  To  Our  Immediate  Environment  To  Satisfy  Our 

21 

Basic  Human  Needs."  The  enterprise  topics  chosen  by  the 
teacher  were  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  how  the  basic  needs 
of  living  were  provided  for  in  the  local  community.  The 
elaboration  of  the  Division  I  program  presented  detailed 
information  for  each  of  the  nine  "themes  of  social  living". 
In  each  case  an  interpretation  of  the  theme  was  followed  by 
a  long  list  of  suggested  activities  for  the  enterprise.  At 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
Elementary  School,  Grades  X  X2  YX  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 
1942),  p.  47. 

^Ibid.  ,  p  .  62. 
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the  end.  of  each  of  the  theme  elaborations  a  bibliography 

22 

was  provided. 

Division  II  -  The  Integrated  Program  Content .  Thi s 

part  of  the  program,  "How  Man  Adapts  His  Living  To  The 

2^ 

Environmental  Forces  of  Nature",  extended  the  pupils' 

knowledge  of  how  man  provided  for  his  basic  needs  in  the 

local  community  and  the  world  at  large.  This  part  of  the 

program  was  organized  into  three  sections  each  of  which 

were  subdivided  into  nine  parts  dealing  with  the  nine 

2b 

"themes  of  social  living"  mentioned  above.  The  guide 
mentioned  that  the  order  in  which  these  educative  exper¬ 
iences  was  presented  was  of  little  concern.  It  was  not 

expected  that  any  class  was  to  attempt  to  cover  all  the 
25 

content.  ' 

An  example  of  the  choices  available  to  a  teacher 
was  given  in  the  introduction.  One  class  working  in  Sec¬ 
tion  A  of  the  Division  II  Course,  the  general  relation¬ 
ship  of  environment  to  human  needs  and  activities,  could 
choose  an  enterprise  on  "Foods  of  Other  Lands".  Another 

22Ibid. .  pp.  62-87. 

2 3Ibia. .  p.  88. 

2b 

Vide  Appendix  D,  p.  128  . 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
Elementary  School,  Grades  to  VI  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 
1942),  p.  48. 
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class  in  the  same  division  and  section  might  choose  a  topic 
titled,  "Jungle  Folk"  which  could  conceivably  cover  all  the 
themes  of  social  living  as  they  applied  to  jungle  life.26 

III.  THE  I9V7-I9I+-9  REVISION 


Introduction 

The  19^0  revision  remained  in  use  until  19^7  when  a 
reorganization  of  the  curriculum  was  made.  The  guide  iss¬ 
ued  for  this  revision  was  called  Bulletin  II.  The  changes 
were  in  the  direction  of  more  structuring  of  the  program. 
This  trend  to  more  control  of  the  enterprise  program  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Education  started  with  the  19^0 
revision  with  the  integration  of  the  subject  matter  content 
for  the  enterprises. 

The  19^7  program  was  revised  in  19*+9  when  it  became 
Bulletin  2.  There  were  no  major  changes  discernible  in  the 
enterprise  program  in  the  19^9  revision.  Changes  were  made 
in  the  format  of  the  guidebook  which  did  not  affect  the 
content  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  or  the  enterprise 
technique.  Therefore,  this  section  will  treat  Bulletin  II, 
19^7?  and  Bulletin  2,  19^9,  as  one. 

Scope  and  Sequence  In  The  19V7-I9}+9  Curriculum 

The  "themes  of  social  living"  mentioned  above  in  the 

26Ibid. ,  p.  49. 
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19^0  program  became  the  " scope" a  list  of  basic  human 

oO 

needs  or  community  activities.^  The  themes  were  changed 

from  a  topic  form  such  as  Food,  Clothing  and  Shelter,2' 

into  a  problem  form,  Getting  and  Preparing  Food,  Providing 

10 

Clothing  and  Providing  Shelter.  These  problems  of  the 

scope  were  not  to  be  used  as  topics  for  enterprises  as  was 

possible  with  the  ’’themes"  of  the  19^0  curriculum,  but  were 

together  to  be  the  core  of  each  enterprise  undertaken,  a 

series  of  problems  to  be  solved  within  the  framework  of  the 

31 

enterprise  chosen  from  the  "sequence"  pattern. 

Bulletin  2  states  that  the  main  purpose  of  the 

sequence  pattern  is  to  provide  a  continuity  of  learning 

experiences  through  the  six  years  of  the  elementary  school 
32 

program. 

The  program  for  grade  one  and  two  is  made  up  of  a 


2?Vide  Appendix  E,  p.  129. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Bulletin  2,  Elementary 
School  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1949),  P*  21. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
Elementary  School.  Grades  I  to  VI  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 
19l+2),  p.  V7. 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Bulletin  2,  Elementary 
School  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1949)?  P*  32. 

^Vide  Appendix  F,  p.  130. 

■^Government  of  Alberta,  Bulletin  2,  Elementary; 
School  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  19^9 ),  P-  28. 
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series  of  suggested  topics  centred  on  the  home,  the  school 

and  the  neighbourhood.  No  minimum  requirements  are  stated 

for  these  two  grades.  The  teacher  is  advised  that  to  a 

large  degree,  the  topics  of  the  enterprise  should  "follow 

the  centres  of  interest  around  which  the  reading  program 

is  built.  This  part  of  the  program  differed  little  from 

the  Division  I  section  of  the  195-0  curriculum,  "The  Home, 

3)+ 

School  and  Community. 

The  grade  three  to  six  section  of  the  195-7-195-9 
curriculum  sequence  pattern  differed  from  the  195-0  "Guide 
To  The  Integrated  Programme"  in  that  minimum  requirements 
are  stated  for  each  grade  level.*"  In  the  195-0  course,  the 
activities  and  studies  provided  were  to  be  considered  as 
suggestions  and  guides  only.  No  minimum  requirements  were 
stipulated. ^ 

A  concentric  development  appears  when  the  195-7-195-9 
sequence  pattern  is  viewed  as  a  whole.  In  grade  one  and 

^Ibid. ,  p .  36. 

-^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studie s  for  the 
Elementary  School.  Grades  I  to  VI  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 
195-2),  p.  5-5TT 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Bulletin  2 .  Elementary 
School  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  195-9)?  P»  2o. 

-^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studie s 
Elementary  School,  Grades  1  to  VI  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 
195-2) ,  p.  5-9 . 
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two,  the  home,  the  school  and  the  neighbourhood  provide  the 
central  rings  of  the  pattern.  In  grades  three  and  four  the 
community  is  the  theme  which  leads  out  to  the  province  in 
grade  five  and  Canada  in  grade  six. 

At  the  same  time  a  continuity  threads  across  the 
concentric  pattern  in  grades  three  to  six.  Each  grade  is 
divided  into  four  sectional  headings  each  emphasizing  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  social  studies  program.  In  each 
grade  is  found  a  section  emphasizing  history,  contemporary 
cultures,  geography  and  science.  The  teacher  is  expected 
to  organize  suitable  enterprises  which  will  result  in  the 
outcomes  suggested  for  each  sectional  heading. 

IV .  SUMMARY 

The  enterprise  method  devised  in  Alberta  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  activity-type  method  in  the  United  States 
Here  in  Alberta,  subject  matter  is  still  outlined  in  broad 
areas  of  content.  The  curricula  surveyed  in  this  chapter 
recommended  studies  in  those  board  areas  of  knowledge  which 
the  revision  committees  deemed  essential  to  education.  The 
key  here  is  that  the  revision  committees  made  the  decisions 
albeit  in  general  areas,  as  to  what  was  to  be  learned  and 
how  it  was  to  be  taught  while  in  a  pure  activity-type  pro¬ 
gram,  no  subject  content  would  be  outlined. 

Enterprises  could  be  chosen  from  a  large  variety  of 
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possible  topics  from  within  the  curriculum  guide  in  1936. 

This  chapter  has  shown  an  increasing  trend  over  the  years 
to  more  and  more  control  over  the  possible  choices  of  enter¬ 
prise  topics  and  content  available  to  the  teacher  and  pupils. 
Each  succeeding  revision  in  1940  and  in  1947  narrowed  the 
options  by  a  greater  structuring  of  the  social  studies  pro¬ 
gram.  The  innovation  of  the  scope-sequence  provided  a 
guide  as  to  what  topics  the  teacher  was  to  choose. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


REACTIONS  TO  THE  PROGRAM 

This  chapter  will  concern  itself  with  four  areas: 
reaction  to  the  program,  reduction  of  freedom  of  choice  of 
enterprise  topics  by  teachers,  the  widespread  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprise  program  and  a  summary, 

I.  REACTIONS  TO  THE  PROGRAM 

On  the  whole,  little  evidence  was  located  that  indi¬ 
cated  an  outright  condemnation  of  the  program.  One  speaker 
did  describe  progressivism  as  a  "luxurizing  of  education", 
but  this  was  aimed  more  at  the  activity  movement  in  general 
rather  than  at  the  enterprise  in  particular.1 

Such  criticism  of  the  new  program  as  there  was,  was 
not  taken  lightly.  A  radio  program  which  was  "decidedly 
hostile  in  its  criticism  of  the  new  programme  of  studies" 
and  broadcast  from  the  University  of  Alberta  radio  station 
early  in  193&,  brought  the  comment  from  H.  C.  Newland  that 
"closer  supervision  by  the  University  of  discussions  under 
CKUA  auspices  seemed  called  for."  The  organization  finally 
decided  to  "register  a  vigorous  protest  against  laymen 

1W.  J.  Tamblyn,  "Address  to  Alberta  Teachers '  Asso¬ 
ciation  Easter  Convention,"  Alberta  Teachers 1  Association 

Magazine .  15**3?  March  1935* 
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posing  on  the  air  as  experts  on  educational  philosophy  and 
2 

procedure."  There  are  a  number  of  letters  on  file  which 
register  protests  against  a  publicly  owned  radio  station 
airing  programs  of  a  controversial  nature. - 

Reports  to  H.  C.  Newland  from  teachers  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  generally  favored  the  new  program.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the 
opinions  sent  to  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  may  have  reflect¬ 
ed  the  expectations  of  the  Supervisor. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  New  Course  is 
very  successful  indeed  in  Division  I  and  to  go  back  to 
the  Old  Course  would  be  a  great  disaster. ^ 

Not  all  comments  were  of  the  type  shown  above.  Some 
of  the  teachers  had  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  skills  area. 

If  learning  is  to  be  made  incidental  then  progress 
is  not  satisfactory.  In  the  New  Course  there  is  much 
incidental  learning^in  the  three  skills,  but  not  enough 
in  any  one  of  them.? 

Donalda  Dickie  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  enter¬ 
prise  program  in  its  first  early  stages  induced  a  critical- 


%inutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  March 
1938.  0 

^President's  file,  1938-1939,  CKUA  folder,  Office  of 
the  President,  University  of  Alberta. 

better  from  Janet  D.  Larson  (school  teacher)  to 
H.  C.  Newland,  March  12,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 

^Letter  from  V.  A.  Olson  (school  teacher)  to  H.  C. 
Newland,  March  17,  1936,  Newland  Papers. 
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hostile  attitude  among  the  teachers,  but  that  later,  this 
generally  disappeared  in  favor  of  a  serious  effort  through¬ 
out  the  province  to  make  the  plan  succeed.  She  went  on  to 
mention  that  one  of  the  difficulties  lay  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  handbook  which  contained  a  course  of  social 
experiences  and  social  activities  which  was  difficult  to 
relate  to  the  subject  content  section  of  the  guide.  She 
offered  the  suggestion  that  teachers  would  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  subject  matter  was  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
medium  for  mental  and  spiritual  growth. 

With  the  changes  in  educational  thinking  brought 
about  by  such  factors  as  the  space  age,  criticisms  of  the 
enterprise  method  have  been  registered  from  a  number  of 
quarters.  However,  since  this  thesis  has  been  limited 
principally  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  method  during  the  1930's,  a  discussion  of  these  crit¬ 
icisms  is  outside  the  scope  set  for  this  thesis. 

II.  REDUCTION  OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF  CHOICE 

There  has  been  since  1936  a  gradual  and  continuing 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  freedom  that  a  teacher  could 
exercise  within  the  program.  The  content  in  the  19^0  curri¬ 
culum  came  in  the  form  of  specified  integrated  subject 


1936 


^Minutes  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society,  October 
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matter.  This,  along  with  the  establishment  of  grids  of 
scope  and  sequence  in  the  194-7-194-9  program,  narrowed 
teacher  choice  considerably. 

Local  limits  on  choice  of  topics  in  some  areas  are 
exercised  through  the  medium  of  published  enterprise  mater¬ 
ials  such  as  resource  units.  These  are  outlines  of  enter¬ 
prises  which  may  be  worked  out  in  some  detail  for  all  the 
various  steps  in  the  completion  of  an  enterprise.  The 
Department  of  Education  has  a  series  available  for  teacher 

use.  A  number  of  school  districts  have  developed  their  own 

7 

outlines  of  varying  quality.  The  control  arises  when  a 
district  wide  policy  of  the  use  of  these  outlines  is  set  up 
so  that  the  teachers  have  little  choice  as  to  enterprise 
topics.  Another  method  of  control  is  arrived  at  through 
the  use  of  sets  of  reference  books  which  are  rotated  among 
a  group  of  classrooms.  In  general,  the  result  of  the  above 
is  that,  "all  have  tended  toward  the  lessening  of  the 

o 

teachers'  choice  within  the  Provincial  sequence." 


^Evelyn  R.  Moore,  "Local  Trends  in  the  Alberta  Enter¬ 
prise  Curriculum."  (Edmonton:  Faculty  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alberta,  1959),  unpublished  manuscript. 

8Ibid. 
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III.  THE  WIDESPREAD  DISSEMINATION  OF  THE 

ENTERPRISE  PROGRAM 

In  the  1936  guide,  the  teacher  was  left  with  the 

choice  of  using  the  enterprise  technique  or  using  formal 

teaching  methods.  H.  C.  Newland  pointed  out,  however,  that 

in  practice  the  teacher  would  find  it  desirable  not  to  use 

"exclusively  either  the  enterprise  technique,  or  that  of 

9 

formal  teaching."  The  reason  presented  was  that  certain 

fundamental  skills  were  essential  for  adult  life  and  that 

10 

these  could  best  be  learned  through  formal  lessons.  At 
the  same  time,  meaning  and  understanding  could  be  provided 
by  the  use  of  the  enterprise  technique. 

This  led  in  some  extreme  cases,  to  the  idea  that  the 
choice  was  between  the  enterprise  method  and  the  old  course 
of  studies.  A  bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Education 
presented  the  official  stand  on  the  question.  It  stated 
that  "this  supposition  is  quite  erroneous . " 

In  spite  of  the  choice  of  using  the  enterprise  or 
formal  teaching  methods,  versions  of  the  enterprise  method 

^Government  of  Alberta,  Program  of  Studies  for  the 
Elementary  School,  Grades  I  to  VI_  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer, 

1936),  p.  5.  ' 

10Ibid. 

•^Alberta  Teachers 1  Association  Magazine,  1/:16, 

October  1936. 
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spread  very  quickly  throughout  the  Province.  The  high 
attendance  at  the  special  courses  offered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  in  the  summers  of  1936  and  1937  shows  that 

many  teachers  were  willing  to  learn  how  to  use  the  new 
12 

method.  The  1937  report  of  the  Department  of  Education 

evidences  this  when  it  mentions  that  from  one-third  to  one- 

half  of  the  teachers  in  the  province  had  taken  the  special 

course.  In  one  division  seventy-three  out  of  seventy-six 

teachers  had  taken  summer  session  instruction  in  enterprise 
11 

education.  J 

Another  factor  was  the  close  liaison  between  the 
people  involved  in  the  revision.  H.  C.  Newland,  in  his 
capacity  as  the  Supervisor  of  Schools  was  responsible  for 
curriculum  revisions.  The  inspectors  of  the  province  and 
the  staffs  of  the  provincial  normal  schools  were  closely 
associated  with  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools. 
There  was  much  overlapping  of  roles  for  the  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Education  indicate  numerous  transfers  of  per¬ 
sonnel  between  the  normal  school  staffs  and  the  inspector- 

114- 

ial  staff. 


12No  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  whether  attend¬ 
ance  was  completely  voluntary. 

■^Government  of  Alberta,  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1937),  p.  o2. 

ltfIbid.  .  1930-1936. 
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Annual  meetings  of  these  two  groups  were  held  with 
a  number  of  the  sessions  being  combined  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  ideas.  During  one  such  meeting  in  January  1935, 
this  suggestion  was  made  "since  it  is  necessary  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  appreciate  fully  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
changes  in  the  curriculum,"  it  would  be  prudent  that  "more 
attention  be  given  by  the  Normal  Schools  to  the  philosophy 
of  education. 

This  close  relationship  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools 
with  the  people  who  trained  the  teachers  and  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  inspected  them,  resulted  in  the  development  of  a 
common  purpose.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  a  letter 
dated  May  1938  from  a  leading  Alberta  educator  to  Boyd  H. 
Bode,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Progressive  Education 
Association.  The  letter  mentions,  among  other  things, 
that  during  a  meeting  in  Calgary  of  H.  C.  Newland,  his 
normal  school  instructors  and  some  inspectors  of  schools, 
"no  single  person  voiced  opposition  to  our  present  pro¬ 
gram."*^ 

The  close  relationship  mentioned  above  was  carried 
one  step  further  in  that  the  president  of  the  Alberta 

1?Ibid.  .  1935=  p.  20. 

l6Letter  from  M.  S.  Lazerte  to  Boyd  H.  Bode  (pro- 
minent  member  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association; , 
May  3,  1938,  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  file. 
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Teachers'  Association,  M.  E.  Lazerte,  was  also  head  of  the 

College  of  Education  and  was  in  close  touch  with  H.  C. 

Newland,  the  revision  committees,  the  normal  school  staffs 

and  the  University  of  Alberta.  Correspondence  on  file  shows 

that  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  of  which  M.  E.  Lazerte 

was  president  from  1937  to  1939,  promoted  the  ideals  of  the 

progressivist  movement.  The  main  speakers  at  the  Easter 

convention  were  supplied  by  the  Progressive  Education  Asso- 
17 

elation.  1 


IV .  SUMMARY 

The  liaison  between  the  educators  connected  with  the 
new  program  and  the  large  percentage  of  teachers  attending 
summer  school  courses  in  enterprise  education  resulted  in 
the  enterprise  method  spreading  quickly  throughout  the  Pro¬ 
vince.  Little  evidence  was  located  of  outright  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  method. 


^Alberta  Teachers 1  Association  Magazine ,  19:  Cover, 
January  1939* 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  SUMMARY  OF  MAJOR  FINDINGS 

Prior  to  1936  social  studies  curricula  in  Alberta 
were  found  to  be  of  the  subject-type.  Knowledge  was  organ¬ 
ized  into  definite  subject  areas  with  emphasis  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  content  and  not  on  the  child.  Some  integration 
of  subject  matter  was  attempted  in  the  1920’s  reaching  a 
peak  in  1936,  when  the  subjects  history,  geography  and  civ¬ 
ics  became  social  studies.  The  enterprise  method,  an  Alber¬ 
ta  version  of  the  activity-type  method,  was  developed  in 
1936.  Subject  matter  was  organized  into  units  of  work  called 
enterprises.  The  1936  revision  of  the  elementary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  changed  the  emphasis  from  the  subject  matter  to  the 
child . 

In  1936  the  teacher  was  allowed  considerable  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  enterprises.  With  each  succeeding  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  1936  program  in  19^0  and  in  19^7,  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  structuring  of  the  program  brought  about 
a  decrease  in  the  choice  of  topics  available  to  the  teacher. 

Four  major  influences  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  enterprise  method  were  discerned. 

Some  educators  saw  the  activity-type  method  as  a 
means  to  a  new  social  order  arising  out  of  the  social  unrest 
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of  the  depression  era.  The  child's  experiences  in  the 
classroom  were  to  include  more  than  those  aimed  at  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  second  influence  was  a  result  of  attempting  to 
reconcile  the  use  of  one  curriculum  for  both  rural  ungra¬ 
ded  and  urban  graded  schools.  The  teacher  in  the  one- 
roomed  school  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  scheduling 
upwards  of  115  recitation  periods  each  day.  Opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  two  curricula,  one  for  each  of  the 
types  of  schools,  caused  the  revision  committees  to  search 
for  a  method  which  could  adapt  one  curriculum  to  a  variety 
of  school  situations.  The  best  solution,  at  the  time, 
seemed  to  be  the  enterprise  method. 

American  educational  thinking  was  the  third  factor 
in  the  choice  of  an  activity-type  approach  in  the  1936 
revision.  American  influence  asserted  itself  through  edu¬ 
cational  literature  and  through  members  of  the  Progress¬ 
ive  Education  Association  coming  into  Alberta  to  lecture 
and  speak.  There  was  a  lack  of  post-graduate  programs  in 
education  in  Canadian  universities  and  a  number  of  leading 
educators  attended  American  universities.  Albertans  tended 
to  further  their  education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia,  both  centres  of  the  activ¬ 
ity-type  method. 
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The  fourth  factor  identified  was  that  of  the  problems 
inherent  in  pre-1936  curricula.  Too  great  an  emphasis  was 
believed  to  have  been  placed  on  the  acquisition  of  factual 
knowledge  without  regard  for  generalizations  and  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  one  subject  area  to  another.  Teaching  tended 
towards  excessive  use  of  drill  and  other  memorization  tech¬ 
niques,  particularly  in  geography  and  history.  To  the  revi¬ 
sion  committees  the  answer  was  an  activity-type  approach 
which  would  place  more  emphasis  on  the  child  and  organize 
subject  matter  into  meaningful  units. 

Four  educators  were  identified  as  the  key  persons  in 
the  preparation  of  the  1936  program.  H.  C.  Newland,  because 
of  his  position  as  Supervisor  of  Schools,  assumed  a  major 
role.  Donalda  Dickie  and  Olive  M.  Fisher,  normal  school 
instructors,  were  considered  experts  in  their  fields.  Don¬ 
alda  Dickie  was  particularly  interested  in  the  upper  levels 
of  the  elementary  school,  while  Olive  M.  Fisher  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  her  work  in  primary  education.  W.  E.  Hay,  an 
inspector  of  schools,  was  the  fourth  member  of  this  key 
group . 

There  were  indications  that  the  introduction  of  the 
1936  revision  was  ill-timed.  Some  evidence  was  found  which 
indicated  that  library  and  other  facilities  were  not  at  a 
high  enough  level  to  sustain  a  program  of  the  activity-type. 
There  was  also  the  probability  that  the  teachers  of  the 
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province  were  not  sufficiently  trained  and  prepared  despite 
the  large  number  undertaking  some  training.  Teachers  need¬ 
ed  a  sophisticated  background  in  education  to  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  introductions  and  explanations  in  the  1936  curri¬ 
culum  guide,  a  sophistication  which  was  probably  lacking  in 
many  teachers  in  the  late  1930‘s  because  teacher  education 
was  not  at  the  university  level  as  it  is  at  present  in 
Alberta  and  was  of  only  one  year's  duration. 

The  part  played  by  H.  C.  Newland  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  activity-type  program  was  unique.  His  role  as 
the  Supervisor  of  Schools  placed  him  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
fluence  teachers  through  inspectors,  teacher  training 
through  normal  schools,  and  curriculum  through  revision  com¬ 
mittees.  As  an  ardent  student  of  the  activity-type  method, 
his  position  made  it  possible  for  him  to  promulgate  what  he 
thought  were  the  advantages  of  the  new  approach. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

Following  is  a  list  of  recommendations  arising  from 
information  related  to  this  study,  but  outside  the  limits 
set  for  it.  Further  investigations  in  these  areas  would 
add  to  the  compilation  of  the  history  of  education  in  this 
province . 

1.  H.  C.  Newland1 s  role  in  education  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  worthy  of  further  investigation.  As  Supervisor  of 
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Schools  he  was  in  a  unique  position  to  exert  much  influence 
on  Alberta  education.  Normal  school  staffs,  inspectors  of 
schools,  teachers  and  curriculum  committees  were  all  under 
the  influence  of  the  Supervisor  of  Schools. 

2.  The  role  of  the  Edmonton  Education  Society  in 
influencing  education  in  Alberta  requires  study.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  the  need  of  the  study  is  that  the  membership  con¬ 
sisted  of  people  who  occupied  prominent  positions  in 
Alberta,  particularly  in  the  field  of  education. 
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Appendix  A 


North-West  Territories  Public  School  Leaving  Test  In 

History-^- 

2  hour  s 

1.  State  concisely  what  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  Act.  Give  its  leading  terms  and  its  chief 
defects. 

2.  What  was  the  object  of  Lord  Durham's  Mission  to  Canada? 
Give  the  substance  of  his  report. 

3.  Write  an  account  of  the  North-West  Rebellion  of  1885. 

b.  Give  an  account  of  the  dispute  which  led  to  the 
Ashburton  Treaty.  State  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

5.  Write  briefly  on  any  three  of  the  following:  De 
Montfort's  Parliament,  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field, 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  Spanish  Armada,  Feudal 
System. 

6.  Tell  the  causes  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in  the  Stuart 
Period.  Name  three  of  the  leading  engagements  with 
the  result  of  each.  What  was  the  outcome  of  the  War? 

7.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances  that  brought 
about  the  present  war  in  the  Transvaal. 


^Report  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
North-West  Territories .  1901:  p.  80. 
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Government  of  Alberta,  Course  of  Studies  for  the  Public 
Schools,  Grades  1  to  VIII  (Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  1920), 
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THB  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SCOPE  APPLY  TO  EVERY  ENTERPRISE 
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THE  SCOPE 

The  Story  of  the  Mounted  Police 
(Grade  IV — Section  A) 


TH£  SEQUENCE  INDICATES  A  SUCCESSION  OF  AREAS  WITHIN  WHICH  TOPICS  SHOULD  BE  SELECTED  FOR  VARYING  MATURITY  LEVELS. 


Government  of  Alberta,  Bulletin  2,  Elementary  School 
(Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  19^9 ) ?  P*  23. 
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Appendix  F 

SEQUENCE  PATTERN  FOR  ENTERPRISl  ACTIVITIES—' GRADES  I  to  VI 


Three-year  cycle 
Two-year  cycle 


.  .  ,.  .  .  ,  „  *  in  order  of  child  interest  and  comprehension. 

SEQUENCE:  A  selection  of  social  groups  and  social  them**  arrange0 

Division  II. 


Divisi6n  I. 
Group  1 


One-year  cycle  Grade  I 

Grade  II 

Our  Home  Our  School 

Our  Neighborhood 

SCOPE: 

Problems  arising 
from  universal 
human  needs. 

1.  Getting  and  pre¬ 
paring  food. 

2.  Providing  shelter. 

3.  Providing  clothing. 

4.  Transporting  and 
communicating. 

5.  Guarding  health, 
welfare,  and  safety. 

6.  Governing  and  pro¬ 
tecting. 

7.  Observing  and  con¬ 
serving  nature. 

8.  Educating  for  adult 
duties  and  jobs. 

9.  Enjoying  recrea¬ 
tion  play  and  leis¬ 
ure. 

10.  Expressing  ideals 
through  religion 
and  art. 

These  ten  problems 
of  the  Scope  should 
should  serve  to  guide 
the  development  of  any 
Enterprise. 


Grade  III 


Cto  Community 

People  of  Othr  Places  and  Times 


These  grades  should  use  centres  of  interest 
from  their  reading  program  as  Enterprise  topics. 
Examples  might  include: 


Our  Family 

We  Play  House 

Friends  in  Our 
Town 

A  Birthday  Party 
Pets 

Special  Holidays 
The  Market 


Our  School 
We  Visit  the  Farm 
A  Trip  to  the  City 
Our  Flag 

Plants  That  Help  Us 

Animals  that  Help  Us 

Workers  Who  Bring 
Us  Food 

Community  Holidays 


How  Our  Communily 
Lives 

See  page  40 


B. 

How  People  Live  With¬ 
out  Machinery 

See  page  45 


C. 


How  Modern  Men 
Overcome  the 
Obstacles  of  Geo- 
raphy 

See  page  48 


Government  of  Alberta,  Bulletin  2,  Elementary  School 
(Edmonton:  King's  Printer,  19^9),  PP*  32-33* 


How  We  Live  and  Work  in 
The  Modem  World 


How  Trading  Improves 
Our  World 

See  page  58 


D. 

How  „  HelM  0or  Wotld 

Wealth 

See  page  51 


Brave  and  Wise  Men 
Helped  Our  I 

See  page  60 


Four  Enterprises,  one  from  each  section,  comprise  a  minimum  year’s  work. 

Eight  Enterprises  should  be  considered  the  practical  maximum  for  any  one  year. 

N.B. — (1)  Sectional  headings  are  not  intended  to  serve  as  Enterprise  tomes. 

The  indicated  pages  offer  suggestions  for  treatment. 

(2)  The  order  of  treatment  of  sections  is  entirely  optional. 


